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THE ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE 


Is published every Friday, at Salem, Colum- 


diana Co., Ohiv,by the Executive Committee 
of the Western Anti-Stavery Society; 


and is the only paper in the Great West 


which advocates secession from pro-slavery 
governments and pro-slavery church organi- 
zations. Itis Edited by Bensamin S. and J. 
Exizasertu Jones; and while urging upon the 
people the duty of holding * No union with 
Slaveholders,”’ either in Church or State, as 
the only consistent position an Abolitionist 
can occupy, and as the best means for the de- 
struction of slavery ;_ it will, so far as its lim- 
dts permit, give a history of the daily progress 
eof the anti-slavery cause—exbibit the policy 
nnd practice of slaveholders, and by facts and 
#rguments endeavor to haqenape, tha vent “~ 
ivi er reedom, In 
eerie. of is : iy matter, it will 
‘contain general news, choice extracts, moral 
‘tales, &e. [tis to be hoped thatall the friends 
cof the Western Anti-Slavery Society—all the 
‘advocates of the Disanion movement, will do 
what they can to aid in the support of the 
paper, by extending its circulation, You 
who live in the West should sustain the pa- 
per that is published in your midst. The 
Bugle is printed on an imperial sheet, and 
subscribers may take their choice of the fol- 

lowing 

TERMS. 


. $1,50 per annum, if paid within the first 6 
months of the subscriber's year. 

If paid before three months of the year has 
expired, a deduction of 25 cents will be made, 
seducing the price to $1,25, 

If payment be made in advance, or on the 
receipt of the first number, 50 cents will be 
deducted, making the subscription but #1. 

‘To any person wishing to examine the cha- 
racter of the paper, it will be furnished 6 
months, for 50 cents in advance to all oth- 
vers 75 cents will be charged. 

O47 No deviation from these terms. 

Oc We occasionally send numbers to 
“hose who are not subscribers, hut who are 
believed to be interested in the dissemination 
of anti-slavery truth, with the hope that they 
will ei her subscribe themselves, or use their 
dnfluence to extend its circulation among their 
friends. 

O27 Communications intended for inser- 
tion to be addressed tothe Edutors. All oth- 
‘ers to the Publishing Agent, James Barnasy, 





Speech of Weadcll Phillips, 
At the Fifteenth Anaaal Meeting of the Amer- 
ican Anti-Navery Society. 


After Parker Pillsbury had concluded his 
remarks, Wendell -Paillips addressed the 
meeting as follows: ° 


Mr. Chairtnan—T feel as much regret as 
my friend who has just taken his seat, at be- 
‘fing obliged to address the audience that has 
assembled here, to listen to some discussion 
‘on the subject of American Slavery, and I 
would with him most gladly be excused from 
this duty to-day. Indeed I suppose we 
should all be gladly excused from coming 
there year after year to lift up our voices, and 
revord our protests against the Church and 
the State; against all that is sacred and holy 
in the estimation of the community in whore 
midst we live. No one can suppose that we 
are doing a work which is very pleasant to 
ourselves. Tle must be a madman who wil- 
Finely sacrifices his good name, and his pros- 
ects of comfort and social respect, of ease, 
“of literary enjoyment, of whatever his taste 
may dictate, to the sterner self-sacrificing du- 
ty of awaking the community toa sense of its 
duty. Now Mr. Chairman, without mean- 
ing to arrogate to ourselves any superior en- 
Jightenment, or any superior virtue in our ap- 
peals to the mass of those that look upon our 
daily lives, it would be equally mad in us to 
pursue the course that we do, to organise the 
association to which we selong, to spend our 
lives in the labors to which we are devoted, 
af we did not think that we were possessed 
of a principle of vital importance to the well- 
being of the American people. We do not 
come to tickle your ears with an amusing 
tale, to startle ze with vain words, to dis- 
gust you merely by strong expressions; we 
come not here with any motives of this sort. 
You must take our lives as the only evidence 
which we can give you of the sincerity of our 
«convictions, and we must trust to the candid 
consideration of the audience, and the public 
before which we are constantly arraigned, for 
a consideration of the arguments upon which 
those convictions are based, appealing still to 
the verdict of posterity, 10 determine whether 
we are not after all in the right—whether, 
strange as our language, radical ae our prin- 
ciples, startling as our position may be, that 
after all the absolute truth is not with es, and 
it is you are blinded by = errors of the day, 
by temporary delusion, by prejudice, by edu- 
cation,—by the interests of your position, by 
the glimmer that the magnificence of social 
prosperity, and a wide-spread church organi- 
zation have thrown over your eyes. 

We are charged every year with introdu- 
cing new tests into the Anti-Slavery agita- 
tion. Those who differ from us are constant- 
fy averring that they stand where the Anti-| 
Slavery enterprise stood in its best and palm- 
iest days, and that we are fanatical, and im- | 
a reformers who they care not to 
‘ollow. On the contrary we affirm that when | 
we laid down the principle that Slavery was | 
a sin, we adopted the line of conduct which | 
wwe have pursued ever since; and we chal- 
Jenge the logic of the community to discuss, | 
whether there is any point at which the 
‘Church or the State can stop short of our po- | 
sition whenever it is allowed that Slavery is 
asin. ‘The essential principle of the Anti-— 
Sla cause is, that Slavery is a sin; and — 
in the full spirit of Christianity we have pro- | 
claimed that it is the daty, the immediate du- | 
ty of the — A de sete bee when 

promulgation princi tested | 
the moral state and character of the nation, — 
when we found as we went lower down into | 
the state of the national mind, that the rami- 





— | timents of the country to which he belongs; 


of this app tly young sappling, 
Slavery, had spread into all the great institu- 
tions of society, and went to make up the na- 
tional character itself—whes we found, for 
instance, that one root was coiled rankly be- 
neath the altar, and the other was the chord 
that bound this nation together, do not blame 
us if, with a fearlessness that evinces a sin- 
cere spirit, we proclaimed that Slavery is still 
asin; and no matter how many shall run to 
do evil, no matter how broad and deeply 
rooted be the stakes and cords of this tent 
“which you call a Church, if it be tainted with 
the leprosy of this iniquity, it is lechabod, and 
we write upon it **thy glory is departed.”— 
You cannot cover it with the garb of religion, 
for through all, like the leprosy breaking 
through the surface, come up the spots of 
this contamination. Now do not blame us 
if in each succeeding. year, true 49 our con- 
viction, true to the message which God has 
given to us, we have gone about like the man 
in the classic fable with the lantern of this 
trath and made its light to glimmer into the 
darkest corners of society, and have proclaim- 
ed with grief, but in tones that are natural to 
the most distinct conviction, that this, that, 
and the other institution of society are false. 
Do not blame us that we attack, for instance, 
the Chureh of the United States. It is at 
any rate a pardonable error if we overrate its 
influence, 

There is a dispute between the Abolition- 
ist and the church member as to whether the 
Church be pro-slavery or not. My friend 
who preceded me laid before you a portion of 
the evidence which goes to prove that the 
Church of America in one section at least, if 
not in several, is tainted with the corruption 
of supporting Slavery. There is a readier 
way ‘o deal with the argument than that.— 
The Anerican Church is no puny dwarf that 
can creep between the mighty legs of the po- 
litical Culossus and not be seen in its path- 
way. It is nota dilapidated institution like 
the kernel of the last year’s nut, too little for 
the magn ficent department in which it 
dwells. The American Church is not a 
shrunken and shrivelled creature; she is 
wighty in the hold, which she still has upon 
the national heart. She is mighty in the ge- 
nius with which she presides at the fountain 
head of national education, She is mighty 
in the impression which she stamps upon the 
national Jiteratare. She is mighty ia the di- 
rection which she gives to American politics. 
A politician cannot soar high enough to get 
beyond the a'mosphere of the religious sen- 
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like an eag!e with clipped wings, he flutters 
wild, trying to be the statesman of eternal 
truth, but sinks to the earth of American re- 
ligion, robbed of all his innate power, and 
his perception of ascribed right by the teint- 
ed atmosphere of that earth which from 
childwood he has been compelied to breathe. 
¢Applause.) . . -_ 

Now wé recognize this influence. of the 
American Church, and we reason thus :— 
When she moves it will not be for us to place 
an ear-trampet and hearken to her steps; it 
will not be necessary for us to whisper soft- 
ly, let her accents be lost upon ourears. You 
will pardon me for giving an illustration bor- 
rowed from a poet of our own city, Wendell 
Holmes. He says there was a time when 
the whole earth agreed to make the greatest 
noise possible. Chronometers were spread 
over the surface of the globe, and every man 
was at the appointed moment to cry bvo!— 
Well, the time came; the moment struck on 
the clock of every country, when lo! every 
body was so absorbed in listening to hear the 
noise that should be made, that nobody cried 
boo, but one deaf man. Now when the A- 
merican Church speaks, it will not be an iso- 
lated, peeping and muttering cry. ‘The mo- 
ment any man tells you that it is a matter of 
dispute what the American Church is doing, 
conclude beyond all hazard of mistake that 
she is doing nothing; for she never does any- 
thing in a corner. When she moves, her 
stride shakes the solid earth of these United 
States. When she speaks, her voice harmo- 
nizes every conflicting element in the public 
mind. When she utters her tones it is the 
key-note to the-music of every national voice; 
and whenever she shall rise to do her duty 
toward the slave, this little, however power- 
ful National Anti-Slavery organization, will 
be whirled into nothingness by the magnifi- 
| cent sweep of her very garment. (Applause.) 
When a man tells me, therefore, that it is a 
matter of discussion betwixt the Abolitionist 
and the church member, what this wide- 
spread organization, extending from Maine 
to Georgia, and from the Chesapeake to the 
frontier of the West, is doing, { tell you it is 
evidence, to me that she is doing nothing; 
for the Church is so dominantand so univer- 
sal, that what she does efliciently, and with 
| her heart, can never be a matter of debate, I 
know, ae that the church is doing 
nothing, because she has left us room to act. 
If it were not so she would have filled up 
this platform with her influential men, so that 
there would have been no room for people 
like us to be heard. Infidelity could not 
peep, nor mutter, for these porches would be 
filled with the voice of American religion.— 
Now, therefore, when we come out from our 
hiding holes with litthe men and women full 
of Anti-Slavery ideas, and find the pathway 
of this great moral reform, like the narrow 
way that leads up to the abodes of everlast- 
ing blessedness, with here and there a trav- 
eller only, we conclude that the Church has 
‘taken some other path, no matter what it is. 
(Applause.) Now it is for this reason that 
we attack the American Church, 

My friend read to you from a Southern 
newspaper a passage in which the writer un- 
dertook to try Mr. Clay and the Domestic 
Institution by the Scriptores. He said it took 
a clergyman to write that article. Perhaps 
it did, but | know a civilian that went be- 
yond that—far beyond it. An innocent, sim- 
ple-minded colporteur ot the American Bible 
Society, in New Orleans, forgetting the sub- 
lime compromises of American morality, for- 
getting that there were certain points to which, 
according to Dr. Nehemiah Adams of Bos- 
ton, the golden rule itself must be subservi- 








ent, undertook to give a Bible to a colored 
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man. He had read in the book that he wai 
to give it to all nations of the earth; he hae 
heard of its being given to the colored map 
on the banks of the Ganges; he knew it had 
been translated into the dialect of the Ca 
of Good Hope; he knew of its being distr 
uted very liberally over the Eastern a 
Western climes, and he supposed there cou 
be no danger in giving it to one who w 
born on American soil, who boasted even: 
American blood, and who was only a cole 
man. ‘The fellow never found out his erro 
until he was arraigned before the muniecip 
Court of New Orleans, and he pleaded 1 
mistake of ignorance. Poorman! he did.ne 
know what an American’s duty was; 
fondly imagined that duty knew no clim 
But he found that there was a longitay 
and a latitudinal duty—that duty North jan 
duty South, duty at Li 




























New Orleans, were very distinet matters.— | 


Well, the judge, in giving his decision upon 
the question, and in dismissing the poor 
man, added: ** you will find, my friend, if it 
ever comes to the issue, that there are Do- 
mestic Institutions here which we value more 
than the Gospel!” 

Now you will say to me, perhaps, that 
this was an exaggerated statement, and I 
ought not to take it as any evidence of public 
sentiment. I would not do so, to its full ex- 
tent; but, at the same time, how degraded 
must be the public sentiment of this country, 
when a man in a judicial station can be so 
utterly misguided as to ran to that length in 
the community to which he belongs. 

I have deviated, however, from the line of 
remark with which I commenced, to notice 
that a politician can do as much as a clergy- 
man. 

We attack the church because we have 
found it thus leagued with American Slave- 
ry; and so it is with the State. We are 
charged with exaggeration and fanaticism.— 
No; we are only practical men, and make 
use of practical means. ‘To our minds, the 
great mass of the public need not be address- 
ed in the severity of logic. They will not 
stay to understand it. The Bible preaches 
truth so plain that “he that runneth may 
read.”” We would preach it also: we would 
not descend, except to those who need it, in- 
to all the strictness of argument. We intend 
to live Anti-Slavery, that the people, by an 
example of Anti-Slavery life, may be convin- 
ced that there is truth, and be disposed to in- 
quire into it ané practice upon it. We ate 
convinced of the falseness of the political life 
of this country, and we will not-condescend 
to argue thata manis a many Itis not ne- 
cessary to argue it; it isgranted, itis anax- 
iom—too plain to be made plainer. 

But there is a way to practice our senti- 
mente, where the multitudes are addressed 
through the eyes, not through the ears. The 
Anti-Slavery cause undertakes sq to addr 
them. For example, the publi here at 
North denies that the colored man is the 
equal of the white, it affects to doubt wheth- 
er he is capable of, and therefore entitled to, 
freedom. It affects to doubt whether he can 
speak and reason, or guide and conduct his 
own affairs. Well, the Abolitionist disdains 
to go into an argument with the community, 
whether a man is a monkey, and this Society 
says, so wide as its little bosom extends, here 
is a shelter for the colored man and for the 
slave, no matter what be the institutions that 
degra'e him. God made those institutions, 
did He? Man made them all. It, therefore, 
tramples them beneath its feet for the sake of 
the slave, for God made him, (Applause.) 
It opens, therefore, its arms to the fugitive 
slave, and to the free colored man, and says, 
“come out before this people,” and Freder- 
ick Douglass starts intd being, the proof that 
the colored man can speak and reason, can 
guide and take care of himself. And have 
we not proof better than all argument by 
trampling under foot the prejudices of the A- 
merican people, by trampling under foot the 
laws of the community in which we live ?— 
Have we not proof better than by ages of ar- 
gument twat the colored race is competent to 
take care of itself, when we have opened an 
avenue through which they are able to reach 
the Northern mind, to appear before the 
Northern people and arraign their oppressors 
to answer the charges of their own wrongs? 

Now our plan of reform is this: We 
would not seek to disguise the truth neither 
in its length nor breadth; bat, fellow-citizens, 
we intend to trample under foot the laws of 
this community, and we call upon you to do 
likewise. We confess that we intend to 
trample under foot the Constitution of this 
country; we call upon you to do likewise.— 
Shall I tell you why? You can never make 
a revolution in this matter until you make 
the common sense and the consciences of the 
people superior to their statute book ; until 
you arraign against the despotism of the ma- 
jority the conscientious convictions of the mi- 
nority, whatever it be. Our Society rests 
like a pyramid on its broadest basis. 
Old World conflicting classes are jostling 
and clashing against each other like mighty 
vessels ina storm. And there, perhaps, you 
may strike out in the condition of that body 
a new form of things, a new national spirit, 
fora night if not in permanency. But here 
it is far otherwise. ere the national will 
speaks and is obeyed; through the ballot 
box, through the newspaper, throngh the su- 
premacy of the majority, the national will is 
dominant ; the majority rules and revojution 
is impossible, because the moment the tide 
reaches high enough for a revolution to be 
possible, it ceases to be a revolution and be- 
comes law. ‘There is no way of addressing 
this majority, then, except by an appeal 
against the statute to the consciences of the 
se apt an appeal against the law to the 
etter principles of those that see its faults. 

For example. There is a law on the sta- 
tute book that bids you return the fugitive 
slave to his master, Every man feele it to 
be wrong, and shrinks from carrying it into 
execution. Still that devil of the American 
character—if there is no other,—compromise, 
—that devil to which has been sacrificed the 
morality, the logic, the literature and the in- 
tellect of the American people, cbstreets our 
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way. An American is one who never dares } 
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but turns a short corner the moe 
encounters this compromise, 
oks up to as his star in the firma- 
£ w we must address such a people, 
! t worship of a false religion and 
erence to a corrupt Constitution, and 
HM itbe done? We will say to the 
Our doors are open to you; this law 
h to us; we will never obey it; we 
ppeal to the people by the voice of re- 
ante. Yea, we will appeal by more 
otest than that; we will appeal by 
ic of disobedience, risking its conse- 
8.’ Forexample: there was Thomas 
f Delaware. He sheltered a fami- 
tive slaves; he gave thein lodging 

He is pursued by the slave-hunt- 
before a court, his goods are sold, 
e-penniless in a day. What will 


yb 
1; 


Do You suppose they can be dead to it? Do 
yo pose that appeal can be lost? When 
Oble man stood at his own door and the 
last article was sold and put into the hands 
of ‘the honter who claimed the fugitive, the 
insolent usurper of other men’s rights, and 
other men’s property, turned to the obedient 
child of God's higher law, and said to bim, 
4 Now, Garrett, | hope you have found what 
it is to protect fugitives, and that you will be 
ae no more at that business!’ The old 
man terned to the sheriff who had just knock- 
ed off at public auction his last chattel and 
said, “ Fried, if you know of any one who 
wants shelter to night, send him to me.— 
(Great Applause.) 

That is old organized Anti-Slavery living. 
(Applause.) Io you suppose that man’s ex- 
ample is bounded by the little State of Dela- 
ware? Never! It is the leaven of a better 
life thrown into a corrupt mass of American 
conduct, and like the seed planted in good 
soil, it cannot but bear good fruit. Now we 
mean in this way to trample under foot every 
law, every Constitution, no matter how s8a- 
cred, that bids usdo wrong. ‘The Abolition- 
ist plants himself on his individual convic- 
tion, Is there any higher rule of conduct. 
He says: 

+ Better rot beneath the sod, 
‘Thaa S o9 to Coustitutions, by being false to 
od. m 


















there be any better rule of conduct? Is 
ticism? Then welcome fanaticism ! 
belt my portion! Is it infidelity? Wel- 
then, infidelity! it is the only leaven 
rill ever reform the world, 

ou talk of the chivalry of the southern 
eter, tis froth and nothing else.— 
t we seek to marshall against it is the 
sense of Puritan duty, (applause,) the 
of that religion which planted these 
em States. Do not call them free 
3 there are no free States; it is an ar- 
distinction, Free States! why, I see 








a meal nora lodging, if an inhabitant 
. Louis stood at your door, except at 
risk of fine and imprisonment. Beauti- 
freedom! ‘The other day in Boston a 
an touched me on the shoulder and said, 
“| have just seen a slave who has been sent 
qn in a box by express ;" and he is shelter- 
ed inacountry town in Massachusetts. I 
left home and went on my way, and entered 
the Anti-Slavery office; there sat a man who 
had been over sixty days incarcerated in the 
run of an American schooner, where he could 
not sit upright; but when he planted his 
stiffened limbs on the soil of the North, he 
rejoiced even in the qualified liberty he had 
reached. Well, 1] turned round and there 
sat a Woman with a complexion as white as 
that of any individual in this room. She 
was a fugitive from Richmond. I went ont- 
side of the door and there were Ellen and 
William Crafts, fagitives in disguise along 
the highways of the United States—fugi- 
tives from whom? From you the ministers, 
from you the citizens, and church members 
of the American Republic! 

Let us gaze up into this heaven and take 
the moral bearings, and see whether we are 
in New York, or whether Algiers be the 
neighborhood in which we find ourselves to- 
day. Where is it that one race skulks along 
the highways from the vengeance of the oth- 
ert Isitina free land? Where is it that 
the degraded and imbruted slave, if he lifts 
his eyes upward, finds in every white man 
anenemy! Is itin a Christian Republic? 
I deny it. Why, we used to read, when we 
were children, from the penny books about 
those who were taken by the Arabs, and how 
many fled by night and hid themselves here 
and escaped there. ‘Physician, heal thy- 
self; fur you can find in every street of 
Boston, and in many a house in New Bed- 
ford, a man or a woman that can testify that 
they have fled from the American people— 
republican, civilized, moral, Christian Ame- 
tican people. Now we judge a country by 
its fruits. Therefore we say this isnot New 
York ; itis Algiers! Let the slave be able 
to show himself here trusting to the laws, 
not to the hamanity of the country—trusting 
to the legal protection of the land, not to the 
disobedience of the laws, and what is his 
fate? What does Wm, W. Brown trnst to 
when he stands before you? Daniel Web- 
ster says you are a law abiding people—that 
the glory of New England sinks as low as 
its statute book, But! say we are not a 
law-abiding community; God be thanked for 
it. Proclaim the facts in the face of the 
statute book that however illegal it is, there 
are houses in which fugitive slaves can be 
sheltered, though the arm of the President 
himself should be put forth to require obe- 
dience. (Applause.) When God takes ac- 
count of this people, to make up his jewels, 
where do you suppose he will find faith on 
the earth? Jn that man who trimmed his 
conscienee so nicely that he could not be his 
own, or in the man who opened his bosom to 
the voice of God's own teachings, and for- 
got the statate book of his country ? 

The Whig party has set itself up as the 
opponent of the slaveocracy. What has it 

one? The Democratic party has endeavor- 
ed to proclaim itself as the nt 





tive, but is dead; that also proclaimed itself 
against the slaveocracy. Whatdid it do but 
die? The Free Soil party proclaims itself 
the opponent of the slave power. What can 
itdot Twill tell you the history of the 
Whig, Democratic, Free Soil and Liberty 
parties for the last two or three years. You 
may read it ina single sentiment of a French 
novel. * Despotism does great things legal- 
ly, but liberty does nothing according to 
law.” Yes, each party found - itself within 
the grappling circle of Américan legality, 
and did nothing, because it must act accord- 
ing to law. Why, when Napoleon gathered 
his forces and passing into Germany scatter- 
ed their armies like chaff, what did the Ger- 
mans say? * He onght never to have con- 
quered ; it was wholly contrary to rule. ‘To 
be sure we were beaten, but it was no sort of 

the in de- 
fiance of all the rules of art." The Anti- 
Slavery cause endeavors to gain victories on 
the Napoleon principle, without regard to the 
rules ofartor the laws of nen. It proclaims 
its right in the fulness of a whole idea. It 
is like the man on the prairie, who, seeing 
the fire behind him and gaining upon him, 
sets fire in front, and then lets flume fight 
flame, in order to clear a space for him to 
live. Now against the politics and so-called 
religion of the Ncr-h, the Anti-Slavery orga- 
nizition intends and endeavors to marshall a 
whole-sou'ed, enthusiastic, fanatical submis- 
sion and devotion to Liberty. If she shall 
succeed in doing it, the country is safe; but 
if she shall not do it, where is the hope of 
American liberty ! . 

Whit says Joshua R. Giddings—a man 
never to be mentioned without respect. (Ap- 
pause.) I cannot give a better illustration 
of the state of the political thermometer, to 
show the highest degree it has ever reached; 
higher even than with John Q. Adams, high- 
er than with the best who have plunged into 
the mighty straits of pojitics. Said Mr. 
Giddings last Febuary, “ Weare charged, 
M-. Speaker, with being in Ohio, regardless 
of our constitutional agreements; we are 
charged with being breakers of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. I deny the 
eharge.”’ He denies that the Anti-Slavery 
of that State means to bre k that Constitu- 
tion which Calhoun loves. What concord 
can there be between Christ and Melial ? 

But he goes on: ** When a fugitive slave 
comes from Carolina to Ohio, we know our 
duty; we will not screen or defend him. 1 
koow of no men in Ghio that mean to screen 
or defend the fugitive slave’? What does 
Giddings mean? Does he mean that if he 
sees a fugitive slave on the way,and his mas- 
ter is not near lie will give him a crust of 
bread? But suppose he hears the stride of 
his master behind him; suppose the pursuer 
is on his track; suppose he is in immediat 
Senger of capture. what says the Free Soil 


Ohio? 








“Go thy wav; between me and thee 


cometh the m‘ghty American beteteaee | 


It sunders the Siamese-twin bond which Goi 
wow betwixt your heart and mine. When 

go up to judgment and God calls me to ac- 
count for having withdrawn from my broth- 
er’s side at the moment when he needed my 
help, I may cover my guilt all over with 
parchinent written with the names of Wash- 
ngton, and Hancock, and Jefferson. 1 will 
take refuge in the politics of America, I will 
screen myself behind this political organiza- 
tion, and so I will shelter my immortal soul 
from the All-reading eye of its M«ker.”— 
Think you sot That is not my Anti-Slave- 
ty. (Applause.) 

What I quote from Mr. Giddings is in his 
own words from his own speech in Con- 
gress. If it is not correct, let me take it 
back. If he means to disobey the Consti- 
tution, why does he go to Washington and 
swear tosupport it? If it is not his scnti- 
ment, what is? 1 believe what he says, and 
have a right to believe him when J see him 
lifting up that right hand of his, and swear- 
ing that be will not protect the fugitive when 
he escapes to the North. I blame him not; 
I believe him to be intending to do the duty 
which he ssid ke would do, No, Joshua R, 
Giddings does not desire an exeuse. He 
means to gain influence—to bargain with the 
devil for so much influence, so much of his 
soul. it is right philosophy for aught 1 
know. If you wish to keep the people ban- 
ded with you, you must have one eye over 
your shoulder to see how many are following 
you. Butif you are true to your convic- 
tion and look right onward, you will find 
your back uncomfortably cold, fur nobody 
will be behind you. ©, if there could only 
be soine moral magnet that could draw out 
the tron filings and leave the rust and dust of 
this community, we should at least have a 
constitution drawing the lines so that we 
could know who was for God and the slave. 

You complain that we are constantly harp- 
ing on the Church and the Constitutivn. ik 
is simply to make men choose sides. The 
battle is won when the lines are marked out 
—when the power that now makes them 
blend shall array the North on the side of the 
principles which it professes to believe, and 
slaveholders on the opposite side, and nobo- 
dy else, The moment that little front is 
seen, the moment the wide-spread black 
gowns, the doctors of divinity have lent their 
influence, itis gained. ‘The moment the po- 
litieal and social influences of the great men 
of the land is taken from the support of 
Slavery, that moment the advancing spirit of 
the American people, without any spasmodic 
motion, withoat hfting an arm, will tread 
down, in its onward progress, the feeble 
minority who are really interested in the 
per of the institution, for that mino- 
rity is a very small one. But the only dif- 
ficulty in the way is, that when we announce 
the principle, nobody will profess it except 
on their lips and not in their lives. Now wo 
do not care for words, we want deed". If Gid- 
dings means that in the defiance of law he 
will protect the slave, why does nothe say 
sot He has said everything else; be has 
startled the echoes of the Capitol with his 

ible 4 iati He has said that the 











be at the 
slave power. What has itdone? The Lib- 
erty party did once live, or had a name to 


slave has a right to rise. He hae said that 


when he heard that the slave had risen. 
plause.) Thank him for every thi tn 
said, and would to God that he goa 
step farther and tear asunder the 
bond that keeps his really trne soul from be- 
ing a guide to the people, Let him say, “I 
trample undet foot your Constitution and 
Laws, for I will obey the law of God which 
18 contrary to them.” When he will say 
that, there is no danger in bad men—there ig 
no danger in Calhouns of the South. 

; bone is no on rt in decided men; there 
$ no danger in fanatical men. They 
honest John Bull fellows, ase their 
original right to gtumble, and it is a 
right. (Laughter and applause.) But [ 
will tell you where the } Ate is. Thera 
Was A carricature about two years ago in Pa- 


ris that was intended to i 
Phillippe, and it ne i Sows hang 
was a man in king’s garments, wi I ‘ 
whiskers and his stock, and everything ar- 
ranged exactly as he dressed. A litge che 
peau bras, such as he sometimes wore, rested 
not upon his head but upon his neck; there 
were no brains, Underneath the picture was 
written juste milive. ‘the moderate man.”— 
Now that is just the character of the mode- 
rate man of the Amercan political world, it 
is just the character of the man that means 
to “cheat the devil,” as old Dr. Beecher 
says. He is going to reform the world with 
Cologne water, he is going to do it so eun- 
ningly that ncbody will know it until the 
wake up next morning and find Slavery ‘4 
gone. He would not offend anybody—t* 

is no doubt of it. Only select the smoothest 
side of a Northern pine board—only select 
the soft words of the d and you can 
carry all before you, and so you gain every- 
thing. Daniel Webster so softly that 
the world does not hear him. ‘There are oth- 
er men who are speaking so dubiously thas 
the world is disputing as to exactly where 
they stand, Moderate men are the men that 
win all sorts of people to them, who think 
that such a one is a very good man, certain- 
ly, and so they pin their faith to his sleeve. 
Bless God, there have been fanatics in the 
world, through whose agency the moderate 
mea have been sometimes called forth to be 
moderate men no longer. ‘There was John 
Quincy Adams; he would have been a mo- 
derate man to the day of his death, if we 
had not provoked the South into ng 
him. ‘They tied to smother the old man, 
and he rose up and was a moderate man no 
longer. ‘There was a point at which 
ceasedto be a virtue, and he found it, and 
80 he became the glorious old man that he 
was for the last ten years. And he had the 
beautiful eulogy pronounced by two South- 
erners, and two peo, in which they 
undertook to perform the play of Hamlet, 
with the part of Hamlet left out—omitted by 
tequest. They stated the exact 


dent, when he went to Qui 

















tion when they tried to censure him and 
when he made that speech against being 
censured ; they forgot his Anti-Slavery cha- 
racter—the part of Hamlet—but they madea 
beautiful eulogy. 

But the Anti-Slavery cause has prospered 
gloriously; it has attacked and pulled down 
the princes of the land, made their reputa- 
tion cf no account if directed against it.— 
There was Henry Clay the pet of the Ameri-+ 
can people, set himself against the Anti-Sla- 
very spirit of the age and he was 
ness. On the other hand there was Jobe Ge 
Adams, the calumni.ted of all parties, the 
exile ~ . Corerins the old —*< Braa- 
ton whom the little pa curs of Congress 
could with impunity seait, who followed 
him in sorrow to his grave; for he had spo- 
ken one trae word br fore he died! (Ap- 
plause.) It was an Anti-Slavery reputation 
that blotted out all his past life and made 
him what he was. 

Yes, these principles of ours that you 
charge with being so fanatical, have done a 
mighty good. They have forced politicians 
into something like good conduct, they have 
at least persaaded the political world ¢o try 
to do something better in time to come.— 
Caltioun haw changed his tone; already has 
the bullying thunder of South Carolina ceas- 
ed to roll across the land, and Calhoun be- 
gins to discuss. Let us only go on with 
the same principles as those with which we 
begun, appealing not to the Constitution and 
the law, but to popalar sentiment of the 
country, and exemplifying our ples in 
our lives, disregarding the cry of infidel, dis- 
regarding the qu@stion whether we have put 
back the cause of emancipation or not, and 
our cause will continue to pi 


ly. Why, my friend who me said 
that we are charged with putting back the 
cause of emanctpation. What of that, That 


we are charged with putting back the cause 
of abolition? What of that. We were not 
sent here to be abolitionists, such as he de- 
scribed the young men and women who were 
sent here to be Presbyterians; not at all— 
We are sent here to do our duty; God will 
take care of the And if the 
performance of our duty puts back the cat of 
emancipation the e nence rests apon that 
infinite Redeemer who made duty the high- 
est and only law, and he will settle its con- 
sequences for us without regard to our acts, 
So long as the American parties put Union 
first and Liberty second, there never can be 
Liberty. ‘The moment you begin to halt ber 
tween freedom and that piece of machinery, 
the Union, the hope of accomplishment has 
gone from your hands and you have sacrific- 
ed your hold on the public hear: You are 
appealing to, and holding on to nothing but 
superficial associations, 

day. and you never can be 


the field, the original ally of nm he 

We have sent the Whigs into an alliance 

with Southern slaveholders: it is a natoral 

alliance. It is the Lords of the Lash and 

pan Sipones) It is the capital al ho 
and t 

vountry and the eonservatiem of 





no sentiment of his nature would be shocked 





the 
against the ideas of the country 5 for the De- 
‘. 





came back, but they entirely foages to men- 
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very imperfectly, the idea of | 
American pro- | 


So 
American liberty and 


press. 
gre 


ee 


create into being; and I believe that in 
the noble influences which he has given 


viocratic party has always represented, ! anything more gorgeous than he could | sheriff, whose duty compelled him to per- | 
t form the sad office of his exec » 


We have drawn the lines, the | us,and which wecall religion,in that beau- 


‘siruggie is commenced, and we shall | tiful book which has come down to us and 


probably live to see its issue. 


ANTESLAVERY BYGL 


| might be blessed, in that he obe 
law and command of the Executive. 


the | 
He 


prayed that all the officers might be bles- 


But no} into which he breathed the breath of life, | sed in the execution of their duty. | He 


matter, whether we do or do not, this! I believe there is something more trans- | closed his exhortation with a ho 


much we know, that when a man puts | cendenially beautiful than the most beau- this might be the last crime that shoul 


| 


himself against principle, it is a struggle 
like that of the angel with Jacob; it may 
last an age ora night, but the man is 
sure to be vanquished. 

The South did not annex Texas; she 
could not do it; she has no power; the 
slave power is not synonymous with the 
Southern slaveholders; the slave power 
resides in Ohio, Massachusetts, New 
York and Pennsy!vania; in a corrupt 
sentiment, in a tainted Church, in a 
prostitute literature ; in the school houses 
of the free States; there lies the slave 
power. The South, bankrupt, poverty- 
stricken, weak, trembling like an aspen 
\eaf—she annexed Texas! She talk 
about annexing Cuba! Let her stand 


tiful imagination ever dreamed, or the 
wildest fanaticism for liberty ever fan- 
cied. I believe, too, that religion. pro- 
perly interpreted, means something so 
high that our noblest aspirations never 


is something in which when we come to 
carry out the dreams of a fruitful and vi- 
tal sympathy, we have to look back into 
the twilight of distance to see whether 
she will condescend to follow us into the 
dreamy regions, as she terms it, of mere- 
ly human benevolence. Now this is not 
religion, and we do not believe in it; but 
| we mean to indict the Church and the 
| State till we make the religion we believe 
, in possible ; with Leggett, we believe 





d 
be committed in our beloved State. | 
Afier Father Taylor had concluded his 
‘prayer, the persons who were present 
sung Old Hundred, at the conclusion of 


which the persons invited by the sheriff 


| 
| 
| 


reached it; whereas, American religion to witness the execution, formed in the §, 


| body of the building, and awaited the ac- | 
tion of the Sheriff. At twenty-five min- | 
utes afier nine o'clock, the procession | 
proceeded to the gallows, Goode being | 
carried by Constables Spoor and Stratton 
in a chair, being unable, in consequence 
'of his exhaustion from loss of blood, to 
walk. . 

“ When the procession arrived atthe 
scaffuld, the prisoner was seated in the 
chair under the gallows and the rope ad- 


Sheriff Eveleth | 





E, SALEM, O. 


with power to command armies, | confess } 
that I fear that the spirit of slavery and the 

spirit of war have rubbed off their religion, | /7‘ends Editors: \ 
or, at least, their Quakerism. It is true, as Allow me to say a few words respecting 
thou sayest, that ** the present is a day of; #9 Acti-Slavery meeting held in Randolph 
great excitement on the subject of slavery,” | 0" Sunday last, June 3d. There was a very 
and IJ rejoice init. There was a great ex- fair attendance, and the best possible feeling 
citement which resulted in establishing the} prevailed. I have seldom attended a meet- 
Christion religion; another at the introdue- | 198 where better ayo Oss exhibited, —all 
tion of Quakerism. Who complained of | seemed to be of one colnd. Notwithstand- 
those excitements? The chief priests and | '"& the meeting bias “free,” there were a 
pharisees were as much alarmed about the” few who were obliged to do the talking; but 
st, as thou art about the present one; and °8 the talkers were very well calculated for 
the Boston religionists would not rest until the work, all were satisfied. Among the 
they had hanged four of the reformers, but T bade who did or T ain pained — there 
do not recollect that any of the professed re- , ¥ere 0° ladies. Although a goodly portion 
formers raised their voices against those ex- Of the ee were tage ae one rem 
was “moved "’ to speak. Why was this !— 
Why will not Anti-Slavery women talk in 
our meetings? Why will not woman ex- 
ercisé her privilege—her rnicut? I hearti- 
ly wish there were more Lucretias and Ab- 
beys! If there were, we should see quite a 


Ravenna, Monday Evening, 
June 4th, 1819. 





citements. But there are many of the pro- 
fessed reformers cf this day beside thyself 
who are laboring to stifle the present one. 
The Epistle again says: 
* Our blessed and holy Head is calling on 
us to keep close to Him ina body, out of the 


alone. I shouid like to sce her get up, there was nothing, however right, that 
and separate herself from her northern | could not be reduced to practice ; and. 
crutches and stand’ on her own legs.— | God willing, we will reduce it to prac- 
The civilization of the South! Letit)1ice. (Applause.) We may die in the 
save itself for an hour from the gulf of | attempt, but we shall plant the seed in 
its own barbarism in three millions of) your minds, and what one man thinks, 
slaves; then I will believe it; but till then,'| another shall say, and a third shall exe- 
it is you that I address, you the slave-| cute. _Now distribute this truth by the 
WolWers and the slave powor of America. | way side, in your owa conversation, in, 





then read the warrant from Governor 
Briggs, ordering him to exccute the sen- 
tence of the Supreme Judicial Court upon 
e 


justed around his neck. excitement, the whirlwind, and the fire.” 


Why dost thou use the words * whirlwind 
and fire’ in this connexion? They denote 
disorder and anger—canst thou charge such 





Goode on the 25:h of May, betwe 
hours of eight and eleven, The 
was very much affected, and his Kind , more of it in one Monthly Meeting of Friends 





heartseemed to combat with his seas@ of than in all anti-slavery meetings T ever at-|i'¥, and has 
duty as he read the letter. 


tended. And that disorder arose solely in 


| different state of things, 


Bat ! digress. Marius Robinson, of Marl- 
boro’, was present, and entertained the meet- 
ing in his peculiarly happy style, with some 





things to abolition societies? I have seen| YeFY pertinent and truthful remarks. Mr. R. 


is one of the pioneers in the cause of human- 
i long labored in the Anti-Slavery 
ry vineyard. For his adherence to the canse 
of the slave, he was favored with a coat of 


It is Giddings who, when he swears to} your preaching everywhere, spread it 
support the Constitution, professes to go | broadcast in faith. You may die with- 


out from Ohio to represent the interes | 


of the slave. He is the slave power; it 
is his name and influence that is its tow- 
er of strength. The slave asks no bettef 
fate than to be placed for one moment 
ona fair field in the presence of the 
white man, in his own country, and left 
to himself, and he will decide the ques- 
tion beyond the reach of argument or of 
words. No, itis ourselves that are the 
slave power, in our breasts it rests so 
Jong as we belong to this government, 
so long as we link ourselves with this 
religious sentiment, so long do we throw 
into the scale of the slaveholder a cha- 
racier, and life, and enterprise, and ener- 
gy. Leta line-of-battle ship be sent out 
from South Carolina into a foreign port, 
and let her be the representative of no- 
thing but the slaveholding minority of 
that State, and see how much her can- 
nons are worth, and how much respect 
she gains. It is not her thunder that 
startles the Old World; it is the voice of 
Massachusetts, Ohio, New York, and 
Pennsylvania, when they link in with 
one consent with the slaveholders of the 
South. It is their character that makes 
slaveholding possible. That is the 
guilt of the American Unton, that it 
makes it possible for Calhoun to be a 
villain. If Giddings, if Webster, if Clay 
even, had not formally pledged their 
world-wide reputation, there could be no 
hope of the slaveholders and their South- 
ern vassals existing in the civilized world. 
The South is a minus quantity ; it is 
anincubus; nay, it is more ; it is a dis- 


ease. 

‘Somebody, in reckoning the strength 
of the Spanish monarchy put down the 
Lowlands and Netherlands as a miuus 
quantity to be subtracted ; it diminished 
rather than increased the strength of the 
empire. So it may be said of the South. 
We have in this country to overlay, to 
shield her, to sustain her character in or- 
der to recover herself. ‘The capital of 
New England is expended in scrubbing 
up the escutcheon of South Carolina to 
make it decent. (Loud applause.) 

The abolitionist operates against the 
Union for this very purpose. Our ob- 
ject is to draw the line. Let the South- 
erner stand alone inthe face of the world. 
Do not let him call the North to share 
with him the ignominy ; do not let him 
call the Northerner his slaveholding ac- 
complice. That is all abolitionism asks. 
Does it ask 100 much of the republican- 
ism of this Union ? 

I will, in conclusion, ask of you one 
thing, then say whether wo are unjust.— 
lis this: The Christianity of the old 
world, what there is of it, helps the mass- 
es; the Christianity of the Old World, 
like that in the days of the Apostles, is 
going about upsetting all things. Eu- 
rope is torn to pieces by the conflict of 
class with class in the struggle for equali- 
ty. The spirit of the Nineteenth Centu- 
| is walking abroad abasing the proud 
and succouring the rights of the humble. 
The spirit of the Nineteegth Century is 
dragging up into the sunlight of God’s 


out seeing the white harvest, but no mat- 
ter for that, your children will reap it;— 
your grand children, if not before, wi!l 
witness the realization of these hopes of 
ours, and the fugitive slave, when he 
comes to Massachusetts, will not have to 
appeal tothe humanity of New England ; 
he will stand erect on the soil of the pil- 
grims, and proclaim his liberty by law.— 
Until that is done, the Anti Slavery work 
is never finished; until that is accom- 
plished, until this hold of the tyrant is 
broken, until New York and Massachu- 
setts are made to break away from their 
sister States, and sweep away into an or- 
bit of their own, circling round the mag- 
nificent principle of American progress 
for their central sun, acknowledging no 
distinction of race, welcoming every man 
to their soil, proclaiming that when they 
cease to protect the rights of their citi- 
zens they cease to be a Government— 
till they can do that, there is no safety 
for the slave, there is no end to pro-sla- 
very aggression, there is no end to Anti- 
Slavery war. Accomplish that, no mat- 
ter what it costs. Fear not what goes 
down in the struggle ; nothing of good 
will go down. If the church is divine, 
it will tower like the rock in spite of its 
pro-slavery character. (Applause.). If 
the State is divine, it will survive, what- 
ever effort is made to prevail against it; 
if it is an organization of hell, then it 
never can survive the onset of right and 
truth. Nothing that God ever touched 
or baptized can yield to man’s attack.— 
Whenever you attack an institution which 
our fathers acted upon, if it is of God, it 
will live ; but if it dies, it is not of God, 
and far better it is to be rid of it. Whe- 
ther that be the American church or 
State, I shall fold my arms in confidence, 
knowing that whatever sincere convic- 
tions God has planted in my heart, what- 
ever, with a good motive, he has allowed 
me to do, whatever. truth he has given 
me to proclaim, it can do no harm to his 
universe ; for, when He, in his infinite 
wisdom marked out the lines of truth and 
duty, He saw that the right should be al- 
ways expedient, and that nothing good 
should ever suffer from the influence of 


“Having concluded the order, he turn- | 
ed to Goode and asked him if be wished | 
him to say any thing, but the prisoner 
was too much exhausted to reply; two 
feeble moans only escaped him; his eyes | 
were upturned toward the skies, and fixed | 
vacantly upon the void above. At four- 
teen minutes before ten o'clock, D-puty | 


| 
} 


sustained the platform, and the unhappy 
convict fell the length of the rope, which, 
tightening with his weight, choked him 
instantly. A slight snap was heard by 
those who were nearest to the platform, 
giving indication that his neck was bro- 
ken. ‘Two or three convulsive move- 
ments followed, and the body swayed to 
and fro with the impetus given it by the 
fall. At nine minutes of ten o’clock it 
was observed thatthe shoulders of the 
; unhappy man were drawn up twice con- 
| vulsively and then all was over. 

| At ten minutes after ten o’clock, a 
physician was requested to examine the 
i; body and see if life was extinct; this 
was done,and Goode was declared to be 
dead. The Sheriff then ordered him to 
be placed in a plain black coffin, and he 
was taken away by the attendants. Thus 
concluded the last act of this terrible 
drama.” 


COLLUEATENE, 

[The following letter is from an aged 
Friend, whose desire is, while he remains 
here, to faithfully bear witness for the try. 
—Epnrs.} oe 
Respecten Frienp Joserpu Enceaton: ' 

A pamphlet has, within a few m 
come into my hands, purporting to bea 
pistle written by thee, and approved by | 
Meeting for Sufferings of the Ohio Yeaty 
Meeting, and thence sent to Indiana Yearly 
Meeting for Sufferings for 1819,* and by that 
meeting adopted and reprinted. 

Now, in a portion of that pamphlet which 
treats of slavery and intemperance, there are 
a few things that seem to me erroneous. 1 
take the liberty to notice them. ‘That part 
of the epistle under notice begins thus:— 














“And dear friends, as we have seen clearly 
that we must not ran in our own time and 





the efforts of a good man. ( Applause.) 


From the Christian Citizen. | 
Exeeution of Washington Goode. | 
ATTEMPTED SUICIDE. | 
The extreme penalty of the law was | 
visited upon this unfortunate man in the 
jail yard at Boston on Friday evening last, 
the high sheriff of the county having 
overcome his conscientious scruples in 
relation to the part he was required to per- 
form in the awful ceremony. 
We learn from the Boston papers, that 
on the night previous to the execution, 
Goode attempted to take his own life by 
opening the veins of hisarms. It seems 
that the yee had procured a piece of 
glass with which he made deep incisions 
in both arms, and when found was com- 
pletely saturated in blood, and scarcely 
able to articulate a word in consequence 
of the exhaustion of the vital fluid.— 





blessing these unseen classes, of whose 
existence the world has been so long ig- 
norant. Well, we turn from the glad 
“et of Eesopeen renovation, from the 

ad sight holic vitality backward, 
and gaze on the Protestantism of the 
United States. We only ask will Pro- 
testantism be as good? will she do for 
one-sixth part of the people among us 
what Christianity is doing on the other 
side of the ocean for the lower classes ? 
We only ask her to gaze on that nation- 
al banner clinging to its flag-staff, heavy 
with blood, and clean it from its pollu- 
tion. We only ask for this Christianity 
that presumes to know the consistent re- 
former of Judea, that it will be the van- 
guard of humanity ; that it will be also 
the pioneer in everything good ; that it 
will permit no aspiration of the human 
heart to outrun it; that it will permit no 
figure of the human oe to paint 
so beautiful a picture that Christianity 
will not at leasi endeavor to realize it.— 
Beautiful idea, says the clergyman, but 
impracticable ; beautiful theory, but you 
cannot carry itinto life. God never per- 
mitted us to frame a theory too beautiful 
for his to make practicable. (Ap- 
plause.) He never permiued us ww fancy 


se" 


This was something which could by no 
means be tolerated; the right to kill 
Washington Goode was vested in the ci- 
vil authorities; his life must be taken 
away by others, but it was highly crimi- 
nal that he should take it himself; and 
sothe physicians were called, and the 
hemorage wasstopped. Theprocecdings 
of the morning of the execution we copy 
from the report in the Boston Herald.— 
Can any one read this blasphemous blen- 
ding of religion and murder, of psalm- 
singing and neck-breaking, of praying to 
God and acting the demon, without a 


will in the great duty of worship, so neither 
can We in the support of the other testimo- 
nies which are dear to us—for in so dolng 
we should be denying him the right of being 
Head over all things to his church.” 

I suppose we shall agree that a minister, 
when attending a meeting for public worship, 
as he cannot See into the hearts of his audience 
so as to know what they need, should wait to 
be divinely and immediately instructed by 
Him who knows the hearts of all men, and 
consequently knows what they need. But 
when I see the drunkard evidently intending 
to become intoxicated, is it my duty to wait 
for a special revelation to direct me to at- 
tempt to dissuade him from his purposes '— 
-If I see my neighbor planning to return an 
escaping fugitive into slavery, how long 
ought I to wait to be properly qualified to 
tell him of the danger he is in, or to provide 
ways and means for his further escape ? 

I know thou hast said but little about wait- 
ing, but as thou hast advised us not to run 
in our own, We must wait for the right will 
and time till we find it, or else not run at all, 

The Epistle proceeds : 


“ Joining with those who do not believe 
in the immediate direction of Christ in such 
matters, and, therefore, do not wait for it, you 
will be very likely soon to become like them.”’ 

This forcibly reminds me of a saying of 
William Penn, viz: “Alas for Friends 
whose religion sets so loosely upon them as 
to be in danger of being rubbed off by com- 





blush for the Christianiry of the 19h 
century, which tolerates and sanctions 
such abominable deeds? 

“At twenty minutes of nine o'clock 
the Rev. Mr. Taylor addressed the 
Throne of Grace in behalf of the pris- 
oner. He prayed fervently thatour Hea- 
venly Father would look in mercy upon 
the man whose hours were numbered— 
that he would pardon him for his crime, 
committed against the laws of heaven 
and earth—that He would judge him as 
one who had sinned from the frailty of 
human nature, and as one who had re- 
pented sincerely for the sins which he 
had commited. He prayed that the 





ing in contact with the people of the world.” 
| Has any thing appeared that shows that any 
| Friend has had any of his religion rubbed off 
| by joining in the anti-slavery ranks? When 
| I refleet with what horror Friends view the 
mixing of their bers with abolitioni 

and the entire quiet and perfect indifference 
with which they view their mixing at elec- 
tions, where they assist in clothing men with 
power to make war when and with whom 
they please, and also to clothe a slaveho!er 

* We are not certain we have copied the 
year correctly, but presume it is right.—Pay- 


Ter. 
‘ 





’ 








consequence of two Hicksites peaceably at- | 


tending there. But how extensive is this “fF and feathers ia the town of Berlin, Ma- 


' honing Co.,some twelve or fourteen years ago. 


OPP i Oooo 


Why are not the people with us? 


Why are not all Disunionists? Why are 
human shambles erected on what is termed 
the free soil of America, and yet no voice of 
popular indignation is raised against them? 
If liberty be so dear to the human heart as 
the gifted Heury declared it—if death be 
preferable to oppressi ifour fi may 
not be infringed with impunity, why do we 
not protest against the violation of the dear- 
est rights of man in the person of three mil- 
lion of American Citizens who are clanking 
their chains to-day in hopeless bondage. If 
the security of personal liberty be worth an 
effort —ifthe enjoyment of domestic relations 
is a thing to be desired—if man be entitled 
to the avails of his industry and should be 
protected in their possession, then should 
every human soul struggle to secure them to 
all. If free i i blican gov- 
ernment—freedom of speech, of the press, 
and of the pulpit be the American Idea of a 
true social system, why do not the people 
arise and repel the encroachments which are 
made upon this idea? Why do they not 
make open war upon slavery—that insiduous 
enemy that has baffled every attempt to es-, 
tablish in this land the freedom and equality 
of the race? Why do not the politicians, 
the priests, the press, the people seek to 
erase from our nation’s history the mortify- 
ing fact that liberty exists here only in 


a 











a rep 





name t 


call thou speakest of as made by our holy 


ead? Is it to Friends alone, or is it to all Mr. 


Robinson was followed by friends Sted- Slavery is a national sin, and the curse 


to whom * the grace of God that bringeth sal- | ™an, Case and Smally, who always speak which clings to the system—has poisoned 


vation hath appeared’? T can hardly be-| well, and to the point. They showed the in- | 
is so partial as to | consistency and wrong of supporting the pre- 
Sheriff Jabez Pratt cut the rope which! call Friends only. But if He calls all to, 8°ot pro-slavery churches of this land in a | victims are here, and there, and everywhere. 


lieve our “holy Head” 


the life’s blood of the nation, Ithas its sup- 
porters at the South and at the North—its 


whom the said grace had appeared, art thou | Manner which could not be misunderstood .— The very persons who drag the Car of this 
willing to mix with them? Wouldst thou | !t would be foolish in me to atteunpt to give | Juggernaut, are themselves crushed beneath 


like to mix with Baptists, Presbyterians, 
Shakers and Hicksites? &c., &e. The ap- 
swer to this question appears in almost the 
next sentence, where itis said that if we 
join with those who do not believe as we do, 
it will fare with us as the prophet declared 





a synopsis of the remarks which were made} | jts wheels. They who do most to sustain 


—all were well-timed, and calculated, in an jt, not unfrequently are the first to experience 
admirable manner, to further the cause which | jts blighting, withering influence; and they 
we have so near at heart. The meeting clo- ; Who oppose it are not able to escape its 
sed in the same good spirit that it convened | damning effects. Aside from the immediate 
—each feeling that an efficient blow had | visitation of this system with all its antold 


-\ day, but very awkward when unaceompanied 


| been struck for the liberation of the slave. 


of Ephraim, * Ephraim, he hath mixed him- “ 
Yours, as ever, 


self among the people; strangers have de- 
voured his strength and he knoweth it not.” 





Anti-Slavery “Buagle. : 


Now, although Friends may innocently 
mix with abolitionists and lose no strength, 
but have encouraged those with whom they 
mix to adopt those testimonies which many 
Friends have forsaken, yet I think they may | == = 
and have mixed to great disadvantage, as in| ‘*] LOVE AGITATION WHEN THERE IS CAUSE 
the case of elections. That they have lost 
strength by this mixing, is evident from their 
being unable to bear the cross of supporting 
their testiinonies against slavery and war.— 
And that they are insensible of having lost 
their strength, appears by the soft answers | 
they give to those queries touching the testi- 
monies just named, and by their strict obser- 
vance of certain rites and usages which 
were comfortable and useful in their better 
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FROM BEING BURNED IN THzIR BeDs, Ed- 
mund Burke. 


“ANNUAL MENTING 
OF THE 


Western Anti-Slavery Society. 


by those ancient testimonies of original Qua- 


The Seventh Annual Meeting of the 
kerism. 


Western Anti-Stavery Sociery will be 
held at the Grove Meeting [louse or vicini- 
ty, two miles North-West of New Garden, 
“I rejoice that the Lord has prospered the ,and eight miles South-West of Salem, on 


Speaking of slavery and intemperance, thou 
sayest: 





work so far, and opened the hearts of the peo- | Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, the | 


ple so generally in the community to see the | 19.4, goth, and 2lst of June 
ts rf ae ” , ‘ ’ 
iniquity thereof. 10 o'clock, A. M. 

The Annual Meeting of the Western 
Anti-Slavery Society should be emphatically 


commencing at 


Did this glorious prosperity occur, thinkest | 
thou, without an excitement? No, verily. 
And this is the very excitement that so vex- 


thou tellest us that the Lord has laid a neces- le 


: s,""—the motto which the Society has in- 
sity on thee to warn us to keep outof. Ihave | scribed upon its banner—is every year more 


often thought, when.reading that part of thy | ang more commending itself to the reflecting 
epistle usder notice, that if, instead of claim-| minds and true hearts of the Northern oppo- 


ing Divine authority for writing it, thou | nents of Slavery. Every movement upon 
hadst prefixed the following text, it would! ihe part of the government, every straggle 


have been better, viz: ** But tothe restspeak | which ihe Northern people make to free them- 
[ not the Lord.”"—I Cor. vii-12. This glori- | 


, | selves from the power of slavery, but shows 
ous prosperity, at which I rejoice as well as | 


| the hopelessness of ail efforts to win the free- 
thyself, never would, never could” have ta- _dom of the slave or to regain their own rights 


ken place without an excitement, any more | 6 Jong as they own allegiance to the United 
than thou couldst make the tour of the Uni- | gystes Constitution. 


to Genase Gat ecionp, Let then all whose eyes have been anoint- 


ed tosee the sinfulness of sustaining this 
pro-slavery government, assemble at New 
Garden, and reiterate their testimony against 
that “covenant with death and agreement 
with hell,”—let them rally to the support of 
that movement whose existence is necessary 
to preserve in its purity theanti-slavery faith. 

This is no time for lakewarmness or in- 


4 


The Epistle continues: 


With gratitude, humility, and fear be it 
spoken, the Lord hath made way for us, and 
givenus a — Jegree of place in the hearts 
of those in legislative authority.” 

And who are those legislators? Are they 
not chiefly slaveholders and their abettors? 
Have not those who n.ob abolitionists as good 
a degree of place there as Friends have, think- | gigronce, Every human soal fiat hates 
est thou? If a wo is pronounced against! javery should now, if ever, speak out.— 
those of whom all men speak well, will it|-p.. conflict is waxing hotter and hotter, and 
not be as woful for those to be spoken well high above the sounds of the battle should be 
of by such as uphold the system of trading | heard the noblest rallying ery of the hosts of 
in “slaves and sculs of men”? I should hendemax** No Uncen wera faavenment.” 
have been astonished at finding any Quaker) 4, jg expected that Hexay C, Waicnrt, of 
80 “grateful for a place in the hearts of such | py ijadelphia, and Oxiver Jounson, of Mas- 
men,” had not I found in the preceding lines | ..chusetts, will be present on the occasion ; 
at what a vast distance thou hadst placed thy- | aug i ig hoped that other Eastern friends 
self from abolitionists; for it seems that after will be there, to participate in the proceed- 
learning this, no one need doubt that if thou ings. But whether or not we have aid and 
wast to find them actually casting out devils, | .ounsel from abroad, let each come prepared 
thou wouldst, as the other disciples did, for-)i4 go his duty, and no anniversary ever held 
bid them “ because they followed not with | in the West, will exceed this in interest. 
us.” O Joseph! after reading thy tacit BETSEY M. COWLES 
charge against anti-slavery people of produ- pit eeis 
cing “ whirlwind and fire,” nobody ought to Recording Secretary. 
marvel, let what would come next. as, aaa Wachee : 

Had thy Epistle remained bat the act of Sager, Peapenein, 
an individual, it might have passed unnoti- : é 
ced; but when I see it sanctioned by a Year- Pog oom ceaae y cmyd weer 
gee beeen -egmeadieheagrensde ws on will bea fall auendance and that he 
fear that genuine Quakerism is becoming but qonhen welling 00 powcr aos 
panne of Diatery. their arrangements for going to the Annual 


JAMES EASTMAN. | Mecting that they can be present or that eve- 
Fayelle Ce., 0., 5th mo. Qi, 1819. ning 





wrongs upon those who drag the chain of 
the bondman, the people have suffered per+ 


SPECTATOR, | haps more than in any other way by its ef- 


| fects upon the moral sense of community.— 


‘trath, and “truth for error. 
| 
FoR IT—THE ALARM BELL Wuicn starties Probation the relation of master and slave ; 
THE INHABITANTS OF A CITY, SAVES THEM and froin the same source they have learned 


| 


07> Persons having ustesie connected. 5° corrupting have been the effects of slave- 
with the paper, will please call on James ry upon the religious sentiment of the nation, 
arnaby, corner of Main and Chesnut sts. jthat crime receives iis strongest sanction 


. ®X- a gathering of the Abolitionists of the West. | 
ed thee—-yes, this is the excitement which Phe doctrine of * No Union with Slavehold- | 


It has dimmed their perception of what is 
right and what is wrong—darkened their vi- 
sion so that they have mistaken error for 
From the pulpit 
they have learned that God regards with ap, 


| that they who oppose this relation are wor- 


thy the borning anathemas of the church.— 


from the teachers of religion, and the people 
look upon deeds dark as midnight with ap- 
proval. Outrages that need not be enomera- 
ted, which involve the violation of natural, 
| social, civil, religious, and domestic rights 
are daily inflicted upon the slave population; 
yet so dead is the pablic conscience, so hard 
is the national heart, so low-toned is the re- 
_ligious sentiment of the country, so obtuse 
is the moral vision of the people that the per- 
petrators are left unmolested to exercise their 
despotic power as they will. A few are 
found to protest against it—a mere handfull 
_ Of abolitionists who are despised for *their 
,ultra notions of equality, and ridiculed for 
their fanaticism. We comprise but a small 
band and we stand upon eternal trath. God 
is with us, Christianity is with us, Humani- 


| ty is with us, Liberty is with us; and Why 


are not the people with us? 

Whi do not the religious professors of the 
land—those who live within the influence of 
the thirty thousand American pulpits take 
part in the Anti-slavery movement? Be- 
cause, the good deeds of the Abolitionists 
area reproach tothe church! Because to 
admit the christian character and moral beau- 
ty of the anti-slavery enterprise, is to de- 
clare their religion to be of the Devil! An- 
ti-Slavery says, Break every yoke”; the 
Church says “Slavery is sanctioned by Jeho- 
val, we have his express permission for the 
continuance of the yoke.’ Anti-Slavery says 
to the degraded slave and to the oppressed 
free man of color, “* Arise and stand upon 
the platform of equality, enjoy the same 
rights and priviliges that others enjoy, and 
form with them one common brotherhood ;”” 
the Church says, “I will strengthen the arm 
of the tyrant, that the day of your oppres- 
sion be prolonged. God made you to be 
hewers of wood and drawers of water. The 
rights and priviliges others possess you shall 
never enjoy—an impassable barrier has been 
set up between you and them!” 

The season then, that religious professors 
are not with us, is because ours is emphati- 
cally a christian movement, opposing every 
thing that sustains or gives countenance to 
the system of slavery, while ‘heir religion 
tramples humanity into the dust, dishonors 
the name of Jesus, sets at naught the com- 
mands of Jehovah, and sell’s God’s children 
upon an auction block. If those who pro- 
fess to be christians were really so, they 
would be with us—they would join in every 
enterprise calculated to benefit the human 
race. Anything designed to alleviate the 
sorrows of one human heart, will receive the 
support of those who feel as‘ Jesus felt. 

Why are not the Whigs and Democrats 
with us? Their professions of love of free- 
dom and equality are as comprehensive as 
are those of abolitionists. Both Whigs and 





Democrats base their theory of government 








eee 





upon the doctrine that all men are equal and ' 
have an inalienable right to liberty. War 
against monopolies is the avowed mission of 
the latter, and the former assumes the pro- 
tectorship of home industry—claiming to be 
the guardian of American labor. Slavery is 
a monopoly—Slavery is a war upon the rights | 
of the American laborer; but Whiggery and 

Democracy are the allies of slavery; allies, | 
without whose timely aid it would have long 
since fallen forever. ‘These parties trample 

upon the doctrine they profess to honor; — 
they go in among the people, whose rights 
they pretend to so highly regard, lay hards 
upon every sixth man, woman, and child, 
and dispose of them to the highest bidder. 
These two political organi are so near- 
ly balanced, that for either to throw itself 
into the anti-slavery movement would en- 
sure its own destruction ; and it is for this 
reason the Whigs and Democrats are not 
with us—because their practice is the oppo- 
site of our practice, because they tolerate 
slavery and we oppose it, because they honor 
slaveholders, and we abhor them, because 
they love party better than principles, suc- 
cess better than truth, General ‘Taylor and 
General Cass better than he who created and 
sustains the Universe. 

Why are not the Free Soilers with us ?— 
They talk loudly of the curse of slavery, and 
the blessings that the free labor of free men, 
plants upon free soil, Why are they not 
with us?) Why do pot they throw them- 
selves—body, soul, and spirit—into the great 
movement of the age, and strive to make the 
nation’s soil ard laborers all free? Because 
they are pledged to act within constitutional 
limits, because their object is not to extirpate 
but confine slavery within the present United 
States, because they are willing to have sev- 
enty thousand victims sacrificed every year 
if they ean only prevent an increase in the 
number, because they swear by the great I 
Am that they will return the fugitive slave to 
his master, and shoot down the rebellious 
bondinan, because they adhere to the Consti- 
tution, and through it, give to slavery * sol- 
emn guarantees” that they will sustain her 
authority. 

These are some of the reasons why the 
people are not with us—why they choose 
rather to obey the requirements, and achnow- 





ledge as rightful, the authority of a pro- 


slavery Church and State—why they prefer 
false Expediency to unchanging Right, the 
tavor of man to the approval of God. But 
though the people are not with us, we know 
that the spirits of just men made perfect are 
with us, that all the holy angels are with us, 
thet heeveellont of the earth are with us. 
and that the better nature of man is with us; 
and we feel that that nature will eventually 
triumph over the baser passions, bringing the 
soul into harmony with the Divine Spirit of 
Love which pervades all space, and then 
Tue People WiLL Be WITH Us. 
—_——o - 


To those expecting to attend the Anniversary, 


Strangers from a distance, attending the 


righteous endeavors to effect the extirpa- 
tion of the evil. 

4th. Enjoining upon Christians to ab- 
stain from buying and selling slaves, un- 
due severity to them, or the separation 
of the members of fumilies, by any act 
of theirs. 

5th. The Assembly knows of no mem- 
bers of the Chureh “participating in the 
evils alluded 10, but if there are any, the 
attention of the proper church judicato- 
ries is called to the same.” 

Pending the motion to adopt, the fullowing 
_ Substitute was offered : 

Resolved, That Slavery is a great sin 
before God and man, and should be trea- 
ted by the Church in the same way as 
other gross immoralities. 
| This, however, did not suit the Assembly 

—they greatly preferred the language of the 
report. It was more kind, and courteons, 
and conciliatory to call all Orthodox men- 
Stealers * christians,” and enjoin upon them 
to abstain from “undue severity’? to their 
slaves, allowing due severity to run ils free 
course and be glorified. 
positions are unexceptionable; but standing 
in the connection in which they do, they are 
evidently designed to be understood only in 
a Pickwickian sense, ‘lo talk about slavery 
as unrighteous, and yet permit their church- 
members to hold slaves and breed slaves— 
uttering no word of censure against the prac- 
tice, is an absurdity worthy of an eeclesiasti- 
cal body. 
{ In the Old School body, we understand 
‘the vexed question was disposed of ina very 
brief time. The following resolutions are 
the sum and substance of all the bondman 
may expect from that great assembly of or- 
thodox slavcholders and their abettors. 


The first three pro- 


| 


} 


ANTLSLAVERY 


would appear, should aslave present him- 
self in the General Assembly as an ap- 
pellant or complainent against some 
wrong inflicted upon him, by one assum- 
ing to himself the dignified title of mas- 
ter! 


4. The action of some of the former | 


Assemblies, instead of benefiting the 
slave, it is feared has given relief 10 the 
consciences of slaveho'ders, which had 
already began fo ery out in thunder tones 
against their wrong in holding in bondage 


‘beings whom God created iu his own like: | 


ness, and whom Jesus enibraced to his 
warinest sympathies and love. 
this action is giving relief to some minds, 
itis driving many others to seperate 
themselves from the Church that was 
,once dear to their hearts. 
| 5. Presbyterics cannot give or adopt 
means for imparting religious instruction 
to the slave, since under the dispensation 
of grace, as we are taught by the exam- 
ple of the Son of God, there must be an 
expression of kindness that will make 


every sacrifice before the truth can be re- | 
ecived tn ieve, aud become the powe 


God umo salvation. There is no kind- 
ness in theacts of man to hisf-llow-man, 
unless the right of self ownership is first 
recognized, ‘This being the first’ and 
great demand of the law of love and 
common-sense justice. 

6. There does not appear to be in the 
General Assembly as expressed by the 
report, that sense of the magnitude of 
the evil of slavery, which the nature of 
ithe case would scem to warrant. It is 
thought to be a privilege granted with re- 
luctance, to some few to look at the 
‘ject atall, and speak their sentiments 
upon it, and not to be the duty of all to 
uke up the subject, and give to it that de- 
gree of carnest and prayerful atemtion 
| which it is receiving at the hands of eve- 


BUGLE, SALEM, 0. 


_——eorerrn—rror 


While. 


sub- j 


Resolved, That the principles of the 
| Presbyterian Church, on the subject of every form of civil policy, where chris- 


yg j ; » 
ry other ecclesiastical organization and | ™*1¥ 4s information to Friends. 
: , was gutng to say he knew to be true. He | 


From the Pa, Freeman, 


The (Wieksite) Yearly Meeting of Friends, 


| 
| 
| Though many of the membars of this bo- 
_dy, and some of its lower meetings feel a 
| lively interest in the anti-slavery cause, and 
desire the Yearly Meeting to take hold of the 
work, the anti-reform feeling which still pre- 
vails among many of its leading members, 
prevents any action or progress by the So- 
ciety. ‘This meeting, like the Orthodox So- 
ciely, professes to maintain certain testimo- 
nies against war and slavery, and watch.over 
the moral character of its members; it pro- 
| vides money and counsel to aid the injured 
red man; it rebukes all departures from 
*plainness of speech and apparel,’ and in- 
dulgence in vain and trifling amusements, 
&e," but we cannot learn, that, by addres- 
ses to the people, or memorials to the gov- 
!ernment; by honest rebukes to its own tnem- 
bers, who have disgraced the name and pro- 
| fession of Quakerism, in voting for General 
| Taylor; by denouncing our country’s laws 
jard constitutional provisions which violate 
‘the law of God, and make ita crime to hide 
| the outeast and he!p the needy; by appoin- 
ting any committees, or appropriating funds 
| for the benefit of our enslaved bréethern; or 
by recommending its members to an active 
interest in the anti-slavery cause; we cannot 
learn that by these or any other means, the 
recent Yearly Meeting has done any thing to 
abolish slavery, orto prevent its further ex- 
tension, or even to suppress the slave market 
in onr National Capital. Both in the Men's 
and Women’s Meetings, anti-slavery duties 
; Were urged by individual members; and in 
{the men’s meeting an attempt was made to 





| procure an anti-slavery committee to report 
; upon tt. This motion produced a warm de- 
bate, and brought forth some bitter opposi- 
tion, and most disgraceful apologies — for 
slavery, and though strongly sustained, it 
| was lost, and nothing was done. We will 
| vive a brief sketch of this diseussion, which 
| has been kindly furnished us by a friend who 
| Was present, 


Nicholas Brown, a travelling preacher who | 


jtesides in Canada, rose to say a few words 
What he 


_nies” which were “ strengthening and con- 


‘slavery, are already set forth in repeated 
' declarations, so full and so explicit as to 
‘need no further exposition, 

| Resolved, That in view of the civil 
jand domestic nature of this institution, 


and competence of legislatures, alone, to | 


lremove it; and in view of the earnest, 
inquiring and deep agitation on this sub- 
' ject we now observe in one or more com- 
‘inonwealth of our country, where slave- 
ry exists; it be considered peculiarly im- 
proper, and inexpedient for this General 
Assembly to atiempt or propose any 
measure in the work of emancipation. 
Reso.ved, That all necessary and pro- 
| per provision is already made for the just 
| exercise of discipline, upon those who 
“neglect or violate the mutual dutics of 
master and servant; and the General 
Assembly is always ready to enforce 
these provisions when the unfaithfulness 
| of any inferior court is made manifest by 
record—on appeal, or complaint. 
| Resolved, Thatwe rejoice to belicve 
that the action of former Assemblies, so 
| far from aiding or allowing the iniquitous 





{had lately spent several months in the South, 


|tlanity has quickened their sensibili.ics 
land affecied their legislation. 
EDWIN H. NEVIN. 
-- + oee+- as 


Foreign News. 


| The caption of the items of news from 
| Europe, brought by recent arrivals, is, of it- 
| self, sufficient to indicate troubled times 


jahead. ‘The following are some of them. 


Pavssia.—Coming Insurrection in’ Posen, 
Saxony.—The Insurrection. Revolutionary 
Proclamations. Progress of the Battle. Bat- 
tle of the Gh. The fighting continued. 
Ilanover.— Troubles ahead. 
Beunswick.—Rising for Constilution. 
Denmark anv Scunteswic.—The Danes 
still loos 3. 
tervention, The seize of 
Hungarian Trivuphs. 
Rome.—T'he French at Rome, 





Errer Corrected.—We noticed, when 


Avstaia ann Huncany.—T'he Russ:an In- 
vmorn Raised.— 


too 


oppression of man by his fellow Man, Aas) Tate to correct the mistake, that in our last 
| been steadily promoting amelioration in 

the condition of Slaves, by winning the | 
confidence of masters in our freedom | 


. ks ; : | Pittsburgh. 
from fanaticism, and by stimulating: the | °* titel. 


it was stated that the specch of Dr. Leach 
before the General Assembly was made in 
It should have been Philadel- 


| and his attention had been drawn to the cous 
} dition of the slaves, and he had found them 
| well fed and well clothed, and much better 
L off than the Tee blacks in the Northern states, 
| Phe latter wer a miserable and degraded 
condition. "This was the ease within the 
j limits of this Yearly Meeting. It was also 


the case in Olio, whieh was full of Aboli- | 


| tionists, and yet there was a law there which 
| prevented a colored man from another state 
j from remaining twenty-four hours in’ the 

State. He was cither sent back to the slave 
| state from which he had escaped, or hurried 
| through to Canada where he became idle and 
| worthless. Te wanted Friends to raise the 
conditiun of the free blacks around them, 
before they attempted any thing more, ‘Toke 


will see to remove the beam from your bruth- 
ers. 
James Mott expressed his regret at the 
mmunication he had just heard. fn faet, 
did not believe it was true that the slaves 
bre better off than the free blacks of the 
North, Even if it were true, slavery was 
erable for the degraded condition of the 
colored people. Besides, the testimony 
*riends wes not founded on the harsh 
finent of slaves, but it was against the 
puciple of holding man as property. 
' Dr. George Truman, in a few words, sus- 


tained the same view, expressing his ser | 


pase atthe apology for slavery which had 
come from Nicholas Brown, 


Rowland Johnson said he wes not much | 


the wrote cut of your owa eye, and then you | hat ite ground being high, the flood is|Henry Ryder, Austifbary, 


| bounded by a line from the intersection of J. D. Dickerson, Wadsworth, 


he claims to: be a minister of the gospel—to— 
speak from direet divine inspiration, (thus 
virtually charging his own prejadices and 

ignorance upon Infinite Love and Wisdom,) 

and that he has, as he acknowledged wheo 

hard pressed, himse!f seen the slave pens, 
the slave auctions, and other evidences of the| 
monstrous cruelty of that sum of all villai- | 
nies.””) What a sight for the world to look | 
upon—a Qoaker preacher traveling through 

the North, retailing the old absurd and ex- 
ploded excuses for slavery, and appeals to 
unchristian and unmanty prejadice, which 

the politicians, and soma even of the slave- 
holders, are getting ashamed to repeat. Iris 
notorious thatthe law of Ohio which he al-! 
luded to, was repealed last winter, and yet} 
he knows so little abont a subject on which 
he attempts to enlighten people, as to be en- 
tirely ignorant of this important fact! We 
are told that he said toa friend who eonver- 
séd with him, that he regarded the aiding of 
a fugitive slave to escape as equivalent to 

horse stealing! ‘That such a man shon!d be 

received or tolerated as an approved minis- 

ter, and publicly endorsed as a “beloved | 
friend,’ and his visits and sermons called | 
“acceptable visits” and “ feeling testimo-| 


| 


| 


soling to many minds,” is anything but ere- 
ditable to the Society which does it. Nor 
is it to their honor, that, while parties and 
sects, on every side, are awaking to this 
question, and adopting anti-slavery action, 
end while northern democrats, once the most | 
servile in the service of the slave power, are 





third act of the Revolution has opened.— 
When will the curtain fall upon its catastro- 
phe,and the.embattled nations, having buried 
the remains of Kings and of all Aristoeracies, 


return in peace to their homes !—N, York 
Tribue. 





Mr. Jerrerson’s Cutpren.—The articles 
which have recently appeared in the papers 
respecting Mr. Jefferson’s daughter, have re- 
minded me of the facet, that about twelve 
years since I saw in the Western Penitentia- 
ry of Peansylvania, near Pittsburg, a mulatio 
man, a convict, whose name was Thomis 
Jefferson, and who stated that his mother in- 
formed bim that he was a son of President 
Jeferson, His features bore unequivocal 
‘rstimony to his parentage. The most casu- 
al observer, who had seen a portrait ol Jeffer- 
son, would have recognized the resemblance, 
which was marked and striking. In view of 
this fact, and of what has been stated Tespect- 
ing Jefferson's slave daughter, I cannot forr 
bear the remark that we have an incontesti« 
ble proof of the declaration made by Mr. 
Moor, of Virginia, that the irresistible tenden- 
cy of the institution of slavery is, to ** under- 
tine and destroy every thing like virtue and 
ay ia the community.”—Boston Trav. 
eer, > 


ScccessFuL Peririon For FREEDOM.— 
On Monday of last week the Circuit 
Court at Washington commenced the tri- 
al of the case of Wynnie and Turner Cry- 
er vs. Elizabeth Cocke, a suit for free- 


beginning to call for the immediate and en-| dom. The ‘petitioners gave in evidenca 


tire divorce of the Government from slavery, | 


that their mistress has lived in Virginia 


while the gov raments of the old world are|for a period of fifieen years, durin 


hastening to abolish slavery in all their bor- 


ders, and while on the other hand, the slave | 
party in our country is gathering its forces| 


which time they have resided in this 
city; and hired themselves, received 


for a desperate strugule to “extend and perpe-| elt wages, and a general absence of 


tuate slavery, and notwithstanding all its 


“any acts of ownership on the part of the 


humane and christian professions and. prin- | Mistress. On Wednesday the ury found 


ciples—they are silent ind inactive. When 
every voice and band is needed to defeat the 
evil plots of the slaveholders, inaction or de- 
lay is treachery—* silence: is crime.” 


| The Overflow at New-Orleans, 

The water in the rear of the city is still ad- 
vancing toward the river. i 
ty-four hours ending about 9 o'clock last eve- 
ning, thete was a rise of three to four inches, 
and from the time the rise commenced on 

* , ’ 

Sunday morning, to 4 o'clock yesterday, a 
water guage showed a rise of 9} inches.— 
Phis depth of water rapidly spreads over a 
surface as nearly level as the ground upon 
which New Orleans is built, and the inunda- 
tion, in the district north of the New Canal, 
has pecetrated far beyond the centre of the 
city. All the streets, from the canal to Com- 
mon-st., are completely covered, as low as 
Cireus-st., and some of thein are nearly so as 
far as Phillippa-st. Common and Canal sts. 
are almost navigable to Carondelet-st and be- 


During the twen- 


for the petitioners.—Christian Citizen. 
do 
Meeting at Westville. 
James Barnaby and Isaac Trescott will 
‘hold an Anti-Slavery Meeting at Lyceum 


| Hall, Westville, on Sunday afternoon, the 
/10th inst., at 2 o'clock, 


Receipts. 








Enos Hillis, Mt. Union, $1 ,00-184 
| Levi Hieay, Columbiana, 1,00-212 
James Crowningshield, 1,00-250 
| John Sprague, Canfield, 2,75-190 
Charles Brosius, Mt. Union, 1,00-172 
| Joseph Barnaby, “ 1,00-225 
| Dennis Day, Gallipolis, 75-144 
Sarah Foster, Cleveland, 3,00-260 
Hiram Fowler, Fowler's Mills, 50-283 
“T. S. Pitken, Chardon, 50-72 


| Craven Hogue, Findley, - 1 





Jow Canal, as far as Louis-st. the i Jati 
extends very nearly to Bourbon-st. Beyond 


| St. Louis and Dauphin sta, tothe Old Basin, 
and below, is entirely free of water. Our 
citizens need scarcely be told that the great 
and rapid rise whieh has taken place in the 
last few days, increases the number of suffer- 
ers in the rear Of the city, and adds vastly to 
| the losses and distress of those who were al- 
| ready victims of the calamity. —N. O. Delta, 
1234 ull. 

The Seuve Crevasse.—We visited the Cre- 
vasse yesterday afternoon, and we must say 
that the appearance of things there bespeak 
anything buta speedy prospect of stopping 
| the breach, The force at work seemed sin 





| Nathan Linton, Wilmington, 33-173 

| Benj. Linton, “ 325-168 

. Vicholson, Harveysburg, 42-174 

Eliz. Taylor, Newtown, 1,00-260 

1,00-218 

1,00-231 

|Jobn Randolph, Marlboro’, 2,00-252 

| Eliza Morgan, “ 1,00-260 
Aon Barnaby, Mt. Union, ly 

Benj. Hillman, Salem, 

Joshua Cope, © 5 


olrain, 
Jas. Eastman, Bloomingburg, 





1,00-213 
C. Bartlett. Berlin, 4,50-236 
S. Humphrey, Wellington, 1,00-243 
John Allen, Columbiana, 1,00-204 
S. Erwin, a 1,00-28 1 
'J. Woods, “ 1,50-128 


| (47 Please take notice, that in the ac- 
| knowledgement of subscription money for the 
Bugle, not only is the amount received pla- 
ced opposite the subscribers name, but also 





Anniversary, who arrive in the neighborhood | slave and bis masteralike to labor in the 


| phia, that being the place where the New 


gularly small, when we take into 


the evening previous, and have not, already, 
places to stop for the night, will please call 


| School party, with which the Dr. is connec- 
The Old School was 


| religious instruction of the blacks. 


| Resolved, That itbe enjoined on Pres- | ted, held its sessions. 


surprised at what the Friend had said, for he | tion the vast interests at stake, and the terri- 
had been informed by a merchant of Phila- [bie suflering and loss that every hour the 
delphia, who had been present at one of his | Crevasse remaias open, entails on the whole 


the number of the paper ta which he hae 
paid, and which will be found in the outside 
column of figuees. 


on the following persons who will assign | by teries sitaared in slaveholding Stites, | 
Thos? from the North via. Sa- | t? continue and incredse their exerions 
. f 


them such. 
lem, call on Joho W. Fawcett, about five 
miles from Salem, and three from New Gar- | 
den. Those from the North-west via. Da- 
mascus, call on B. or O. Hambleton, at Hain- | 
bleton’s mill, five miles from Damascus, and 
three from New Garden. ‘Those by the way 
of North Georgetown, call on Stephen Fugate 
of that place. 


for the religious instruction of 
and to report distinerly in the Annual 
Assembly the state of religion anong that 
class of their population. 


tions was almost unanimous. ‘The following 


Protest was, however, entered against them: 


he slaves, | 


The vote for the adoption of these resolu- | 


| The undersigned, claiming the right | 


Those from the West, by the Canton and 
Lisbon road, and also those fiom the Eisiby 


the same road, and from the South, by Han- | 
over, call on D. or I, Juhnson, of New Gar- | 


den. 

Further arrangements for the accommoda- 
tion of the Friends during the Convention, 
will be made known on the first day of meet- 


ing. 
-_—-_+208o-——  - -—— 
The General Assemblies. 


The sessions, both of the Old and New 
School Presbyterian General Assemblies, 
have been brought to a close. Whether the 
action of these bodies upon the subject of 
slavery has been such as greatly to offend 
the South, may be inferred from the proposi- 
tions and resolutions they respectively adopt- 
ed. 

The Philadelphia “North American,” 
speaking of the proceedings of the New 
School body on the last day, says: 


“The special committee on the subject 
of Slavery made a report, which was re- 
ceived with much solemnity, the impres- 
sion seeming to prevail that trouble was 
to be anticipated from the agitation of 
the matter. ‘The report was upon memo- 
rials from four synods, thirteen presby- 
teries, one church, and one individual, 
all asking the freeing of the church from 
all participation in the sin of Slavery, 
one presbytery even threatening seces- 
sion, unless something was done for that 
purpose. The report was quite an able 
one, recommending that the action of all 
the former Presbyterian Assemblies be 
reiterated, and from the extracts they 
made from the minutes on the subject, 
they educed the following propositions, 
which they recommended to the adoption 
of the Assembly: 

Ist. The right of man to civil liberty. 

2d. Slavery is unrighteous and oppos- 
ed to the interests of all concerned in it. 


'guarantied to him by the form of gov- 
vernment of the Presbyterian Church, 
i fecls himself imperatively called upon 
from a sense of duty to God, to the 
Church, and the slave, to protest against 
the judgment of this Assembly, as ex- 
pressed in the report adopted by it, on the 
subject of slavery. 

The reasons for this protest are as fol- 
lows: 

1, The true position of our Chureh in 


overwhelming importance, is not known 
with certainty, ci:her by all its ministers 
or members or the world at large. 
affirming that the Church sanctions sla- 
very as an institution having the moral 
approbation of God; and others that it 
condemns it. 


Sc sme 


“earnest inquiry and deep agitation on 
this subject,” instead of rendering it* im- 
proper and inexpedient” for this Gener- 
al Assembly to express its sentiments 
definiily upon it, is in the opinion of the 
und rsigned the very reason, why its 
se.timents should be expressed, as by 
this means the members of the Church 
would be enabled to know their duty as 
moral subjects, in connection with the 
great question. It is the light of the di- 
vine truth alone, shining through the liv- 
ing organization of the Church, that is 
competent to instruct and stimulate the 
| masses in regard to the scriptural duty of 
|“ bearing every yoke and lewing the op- 
pressed go free.” 





| 


being made for the just exercise of dis- 
cipline upon those who neglect or violate 
the mutual duties of master and servant, 
seems to recognise the righteousness of 
the relationship of slavery. Besides the 
slave, as long as he is a slave, from the 
nature of the tenure by which he is held 
and because of the light in which his con- 
dition is regarded by all masters, cannot 
possibly convict before any of our eccle- 
siastical cowris, the masier or other 





1. The daty ef Christians te use all 


Church member. How extraordinary it 


regard to this subject, which is one of 


2. The fact that there isa spirit of | faintly dealt by. 


3. The provision that is referred to as | 


sitting at the same time in the first mention- 
ed city. 


| 
! 
| 
| The Fair, 

| A number of persons have spoken to us 
concerning the suggestions made by the Ex. 
| Com. in regard to the Pair, and expressed 
their approval of them, Poadscan be raised 
in support ef the Anti-slavery cause by means 
of a Fair, which can be secured in no other 
| Way; and as thereytisa debt resting upon the | 
Society, #!! honorable means to effvet its pay- 
We are aware 
that in this mode of labor, as in all others, 
there are attendant difficulties, and room fur 
improvement, 


went should be embraced, 


The difficulties may be les- | 
i sened and great improvement made if all 
who engage in it, will strive to labor to the 
| best advantage, equalfzing the prices of the 
articles contiibuted, and selling none below 
their matket value as decided by competent 
| judges. The fact that what belongs to the 
, Fairis given to the Anti-slavery cause, is no 
| reason why purchasers should expect to pro- 


| cure them at a less price than elsewhere ; and 


| if they are thas disposed of, the cause is un- 


| We understand that some object to work- 
‘ing for the Fair, because wowan'’s labor is 
| so poorly compensated, ‘This fact—the re- 
| sult of the present unnatural organization of 
society—should not lessen the contribution | 





to the Fair; for although neither men nor! 
women, os a general thing, receive a fair e- 
quivalent for their toil, it is no reason that 
they should not, under the circumstances, do | 
for the slave the best they can. Expecially | 
should not those who pay to woman the mere 
market value of her labor, when they need 
‘to purchase it for their own benefit, object to 
giving ‘heir labor to the slave upon the same 
terms. 
In many places persons aro at work for 


, ie) dn } 
the Fair, in expectation that it will be held 


meetings in the South, that he bad taken the 
pains to declare to bis audience that he was 
no abolitionist. 

Nicholas Brown then rose and said, he 
wished Friends to know that he did not care 
for these things. Ile was prepared for them, 
and they did wot affeet him. 
| feed Uiea, 

Dr. Henry Gibbons expressed his surprise 
and regret at the communication of Nicholas 
Browa. He had spent the greater part of 
his life ina slave State, not in the heart of 
slavery, but where the institution existed in 
ity milder form, aod he could not give such 
anaccountot it, He had'no doubt Nicho- 
las Brown had said what he believed, but he 
had gathered his view from the pampered 
domestics of wealthy planters whose hospi- 
talities he had shared, and from the servants 
in fashionable hotels in the large cities and 
thoroughfares of the South. He had not 
been into the prison house of slavery. His 
picture of the free blacks was also over- 
drawn. A great amount of libor was spent 
on their instruction and improvement, But 
even if the shaves were so well treated and 
so happy, and the free blacks so miserable, 
ithad nothing todo with the testimony of 
Friends against slavery, It would be just 
as reasonable to argue in favor of a hireling 
ministry, that hireling ministers are better 
fed and better clothed than Quaker preach- 
ers. Kijas Hicks had once dined at the 
house of a planter in the South, and not eat- 
ing much, the planter enquired the reason. 
Bi wk him aside and said to him: * the 
dinnet was very good, and | had a good ap- 
petite, but to be candid with thee, it’ was 
spoiled by the reflection that it wis not thine 
to give me.” Elias could see through the 
flimsy veil which concealed from others the 
enormities of slavery. He was a trae Qua- 
ker, and like other genuine Quakers, he bore 
his testimony egeinst slavery on the ground 
ot principle, and not on account of the treat- 
ment of slaves. 

As soon as Dr. Gibbons sat down, Nicho- 
las Brown again rose in considerable excite- 
ment, and said he wished it kaown that he 
was no advocate of slavery, but that he had 
seen the slave prison, the slave pen, and the 
block on which the slave was sold at auction 
and that his heart had been pained by it.— 
He wanted it known that he had not lived 
on the planters—he was no beggar, but had 
lived on his own pocket. Tt did not hurt 








city.—.V. O. Della. 


No subscriber need expect thata reduction 


Ile did not, 


from the price of $150 will be made, unless - 
the money is forwarded at the time speeified 
|n the published terms, 


| Beware of Snakes.—The overflow has 
| brought large numbers of snakes and other 
| reptiles from the swamp up into the streets 
Conger Snakes, the most venomous known, 
| in this country, have been seen in the water! 
in several places within the last few days, | 
, and we learned from good authority last eve-' 
| ning that a little girl, while wading in the 
‘water in faubourg ‘Treme, on Saturday last, 
| was bitten by something which she did not 
see, and died in a few hours afterward.--.V. 


JAMES BARNABY, 
PLAIN & FASHIONABLE 
TAILOR, 
Culling done lo order, and all work warranted 


Corner of Main & Chestout streets, Salem 
Ohio. 





in August. Itisto be hoped that a/! who him for persons thus to fly in his face and 
desire to aid in the movement, but have not) attackhim. An Englishman whom he knew, 
| yet od operations, will speedily do, used to have a saying, * The galled horse 
= or i “ oan tithe gi - _{ wines.” “f know them,” said Nicholas, 
oe cae 4 Wey experience oFjie8" | rowing out his hand towards those who 
ment may dictate, As many who are inter} had spoken, “1 know who they are.” He 
| ested in it, will be atthe Annual Meeting, | added something more, in the same strain, 
“would it not be well for the women then after which the mecting adjourned. 


‘and there to meet together, talk over matters, Di yop aaa sanddivaatiuidens! ove 


and adopt such measures a8 appear beet cal slavery bitt d igno than is giv- 





O. Lie. 
ee — 
The Work Goes On! 
The news from the Old World which we 
this morning publish will send a fever of ex- 
citement through this country. Since the 
beginning of the Revolution, Europe has not 
| presented so deeply convulsed an aspect as 
now. Hitherto the batile has seemed to rage 
at some single point and to change from re- 
gion to region; now it kas become omnipre- 
sent. We see there a whole continent in the 
pangs of social dissolution, throwing off by 
mighty and terrible fever fits the false order, 
effete institutions, dead forms, outwora pri- 
vileges and deep seated wrongs which ages 
had fixed on the People and selfish fouls 
thought to preserve. 
la Franre, the center of the Social war, the 
hostility has come near breaking ont between 
the soldiers and their officers, as sume say, 
beeause the Socialists have corrupted the 
former. But do they who say this not know 
that the soldiers are of the People, and mast 
in time hold the same ideas and purposes ? 
Rome has repeled the French intervention, 
and added to the, Gallic tri-color, that once 
floated in Italian air for another end, a dis. 
grace which it now deserved, and which sub- 
sequent triumphs against the Kumao Repub- 
lic ean only deepen. 
lu Germany there ate insurrections ; long 


ly pat down, but everywhere the revolutiona 
ty earthquake waiting only for its signal to-| 
shake the whole superincumbent mass of 
things. Whatrouses Germany now is tho | 
poe of National Unity. The Frankfort) 
arliament may have secured a shadow, but 
Lit had the whole people behind it, and its! 
work will never be allowed to fall to the 
ground. Meanwhile Germany continues vie-| 
‘o.ious in Schleswig; that will on'y help the 
Revolution. : 
Still the Mogyars held their ground, and 
launch defiance, not only at Aostria, which 
they have beaten, but at Rassia, whose horJes 
are pouring down upon them. Ia Guallicia 
the elements are prepared, and Poland only 
hides her hour, France and England lay 








an 
eulated to secure to it-the greatest euccess? en by this Nieholas Brown. His course is 
' i the more inconsistent and inexcusable that 


ees against the Russion intervention.— 
rolests here ineans armed opposition. 
The European War is thus begun; the, 


days of bloody fighting in the streets of the| 
beautiful City of Dresden, of fighting not) woollen yara at least 12 cuts to the ie 
yet ended ; in other places outbreaks partial- jdouble aud twist 32 cuts, coloring 8 of it 


C, DONALDSON & CO. 
WHOLESALE & RETAU, HARDWARE MERCHANTS 
Keep constantly on hand a generalassortment 
of HARDWARE and CUTLERY. 

No. 18, Main street, Cincinnati. 
January, 1818. 


SPELLING REFORM. 
DEPOT OF PHONOGRAPHIC BOOKS! 


THE following Phonetic works can he 
had at the SALEM BOOKSTORE, at Pub- 
iishers’ wholesale Prices. ‘Teachers and Lee- 
turers can therefore be supplied without the 
‘trouble and expense of sending East. 


| ‘The Phonographic Class Book, 37 ets. 
“ Phonographic Reader, 2 “ 
* Phonotypie Reader, 173“ 
“ Phonotypie Chart, 50 * 
First Lessons in Phonography, 02 ‘ 
Compendium, oo “ 
| Salem, March 2, 1849.—n38 of H. ¢f. 
COVERLET AND INGRAIN CARPET 
WEAVING 


. 











The subscriber, thankful for past favours 
conferred the last season, takes this method 
toiaforin the public that be still coutinues in 
the well-knowa stand formerly carried on by 
James MeLeran, in the Coverlet and Carpes 
business, 


Directions. —For double coverlets spin the 





red, and 24 blue; or in the same proportions 
of any other two colors; double aud twist 
of No. 5 cotton, 30 cuts forehain. He haa 
two machines to weave the half-double covs 
erlets. For No. 1, prepare the yarn as fol- 
lows: double and twist of No. 7 cotton yarn 
18 cuts, and 9 cuts of single yarn wolabed 
light blue for chain, with 18 euts of double. 
and twisted woollen, and 18 cut of No. 9 
for filling. For No. . pose atitte. 5 ects 
ton yara, 16 euts double and tw 


8 ents single, colored light blue, for 
—i7 eats of double and twisted Selienen 
one pound single white cotton for 
Vor those two machines spin the 
nine or ten ents to the pound, 
Plain and figured table ahs woven. 
ROBERT HINSHILLWOOD. 
Green strect, Salem. 
June 16th, 1848. 6m -148 
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Poetry. 


For the Anti-Slavery Bugle. 
THE CONTRAST. 


The petty thief who steals a purse, 
Or works a depredation 

Upon a wealthy neighbor's store 
To save him from starvation; 

Is taken by the arm of law 
And to the jailor handed, 

The curse of Cain, in words of flame 
Upon his name is branded. 


But he who steels my partner dear, 
And sells my babes in slavery, 
for his wicked deeds, 
And lauded for his knavery. 
He robsme of my darling self. 
He takes away my earnings, 
And brands his name upon my cheeks 
With red hot iron burning. 


He separates the loving hearts 
Whom God hath joined together, 

He breaks the golden chain of love 
Aad ruin spreads forever, 

He turns the weeping wife away 

_ He mocks her desperation, 

And with his poisoned lips he sings 
The God of his Salvation. 

His is the legal trade in blood 
And his the law's protection. 

And bis the Cristi nyrctherhood 
Ja pious church connection. 

And his the seat in congress hall 
‘To govern legislation 

And bear the swelling words of fame, 
Of Freedom's loving uation. 


Wadsworth, Ohio, May 13. 





Is 


ELLEN. 





‘The lines below will be a balm to many a bruised 
and stricken heart. They breathe a spirit of trust 
and peace, in a melody so soft, that we might almost 


imagine it the dying tones of a Spirit's song. 
RESIGNATION. 
BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 
There is no flock, however watched and tended, 
But one dead lamb is there! 
There is no fireside, howsoe’er defended, 
But has one vacant chair! 


The air is full of fare clils to the dying, 
And mournings f . the dead; 

‘The héart of Rach , for her children crying. 
Will not be comforted ! 


Let us be patient ! these severe afflictions 
Not from the ground arise, 

Bu; oftentimes celestial benedictions 
Assume this dark disguise. 


We see but dimly through the mists and vapors; 
Amid these earthly damps 
_ What seem to us but dim, funereal tapers, 
May be Heaven's distant lamps. 


There isno Death! what seems so is transition; 
” ‘This life of Mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life Elysian, 
Whose portals we call Death. 


‘Phe isnot dead—the child of our affection— 


Bat 

“Where she no longer needs our poor protection, 
And Christ himself doth rule. 

In that great Cloister's stillness and seclusion, 
By guardian angels led, 

Safe from safe from sin’s pollution, 

She lives, whom we call dead. 


Day after day we think what she is doing 
In those bright realms of air: 

Year after year her tender steps pursuing, 
~ Behold her grown more fair. 


‘Thus do we walk with her, and keep unbroken 

Thebond which Nature gives, 
that our b th 

May reach her where she lives. 


Not as a child shall we agaia behold her; 
For when, with raptures wild, 

In our embraces we again enfold her, 
She will not be a child; 


But a fair maiden in her Father's mansion, 
Clothed with celestial grace ; 

And beautiful with all the soul's expansion 
Shall we behold her face. 


And though at times, impetuous with emotion 
_ And language long suppressed. 
‘The swelling heart heaves moaning like the ocean, 
‘Rhat cannot be at rest; 
We will be patient, and assuage the feeling 
We cannot wholly stay ; 
By silence sanctifying, not concealing 
The grief that must have way. 
Sartain's Magazine. 


A Dunee. 
He meant well enough, but was still in the way. 
Asa dhoce always is, let him be where he way ; 
Indeed they appear to come into existence 
To impede other folks with their awkward assist- 


L 
r 








If you set up a dunce on the very North pole, 


All shortening their grace, to be in for a slice; 

Or. if he found nobody else there to pother, 
Why, one of his legs would trip up the other, 
For there's nothing we read of in torture's inven- 
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“}to the stomach of the farmer. 


Miscellaneous. - 





THE MUG OF CIDER. 
BY T. S. ARTHUR. 


“ Why don’t you go along, girl?” said 
Farmer Williams, speaking in a tone of 
‘impatience that was unusual to him.— 
His words were addressed to his little 
daughter Mary, only eb ot eight years 
old, who stood near ffm wish a pint mug 
in her hand. 

The child look frighiened and quickly 
left the room. 

“I's strange how that girl acts,” said 
Farmer Williams to his wife, *“whenev- 
er I ask her to bring me a mug of cider. 
If | want my hat, or a drink of water, or 
anything else, away she bounds to get it 
for me, as light as aplayful kien. But, 





speak twice or three times, when I’ve 
asked for my mug of cider.” 
“ltisaliule queer,” remarked Mrs. 
Williams, leuing her knitting-work rest 
for a moment or two in her lap, and look- 
ing thoughtful. “Perhaps”— 
“Perhaps what?” inquired Farmer 
Williams, seeing that his wife paus- 


' “Nothing,” said Mrs. Williams, as she 
resumed her kniuing. 


of cider, to the enjoyment of which the 
farmer applied himself, and in the pleas- 
ure he experienced, forgot for the time 
the strange hesitation evinced by his lit- 
tle dau sty. 

Half an hour afterward, as Mary sat in 
the porch playing with her doll, her fath- 


you.” 
Mary ran in quickly. 


reaching out the mug. 


instantly changed, her step lingered, and 


her father’s bidding. 

Mr. Williams held out the mug and 
looked steadily and rather sternly atthe 
child, for her conduct fretted him, say- 
ing, as he did so, “Why don’t vou move 
quick 1” 

There was something sad in Mary’s 
face as she took the mug and slowly went 
off to the cellar. 

“I don’t know what to make of the 
gir!,’’ muttered the father. 

Mary staid longer than he thought nec- 
essary, but at length appeared with the 
mug only two thirds full. 

“Why didn’t you fill it?’’ asked Far- 
mer Williams, with some impatience in 
his voice. 

a thought that was enough,” said Ma- 


“Enough 1” exclaimed the father, 
impatiently. “What right had you to think 
anything about it, I should like to know ? 


cider, remember to draw it full.” 

Mary went slowly back into the porch, 
and commenced playing with her dol! 
again. After finishing his second mug 
of cider, and smoking his pipe, the far- 
mer felt a good deal inclined to try a 
third mug anda third pipe. But he felt 
too heavy and dull to go into the cellar 
himself, and he did not wish to trouble 

ary again, as she seomed so averse to 
serving him in this litle matter. So, 
with only two mugs of cider, added to 
one he had taken with his dinner, Far- 
mer Williams composed himself for his 
regular afiernoon’s nap. His flushed 
face and hard breathing, told prety plain- 
Pe that in both eating and drinking the 
armer had indulged rather freely. 

The nap occupied a couple of hours, 
and it took half an hour after sleep had 
departed for the farmer to get his eyes 
fairly open and to throw off his sluggish 
feelings. He always wondered why he 
prs we after dinner; but it never 
occurred to him that the two or three mugs 
of cider that were poured down to dilute 
his food, might be the real cause. 

Farmer Williams was industrious, pru- 
dont, and, in the judgment of his neigh- 
bors, a very temperate man. Of course 
he was thrifiy. His lands, well tilled, 


was becoming every year better and bet- 
‘er off in the world. But there was dan- 
ger of all this prosperity being checked 
in its growth. The farmer had a large 
orchard of fine and he had made 
a deal of excellent cider, a few bar- 
rels of the best of which he always kept 
for his own use. There was always a 
large pitcher of this beverage on the din- 
ne » and the farmer used it freely 
with his food. He drank a mug of cider 
at 11 o’clock; also with his pipe afer 
dinner; and before going%o at night. 
larly, every ange rom half a gallon 
ree quarts of cider found its way in- 
It was no 
wonder, therefore, that those who saw 
the effects of all this upon the farmer, 
began to hesy that he would go to 
the dogs, as they said. 
Now I don’t mean to say that Farmer 
Williams ever got tipsy, as it is called ; 
that is, ever drank so freely as to sing- 
ger about, and attract the atiention of his 
But no man can drink as 


neigh- 
bors knew he had good Cider, ond 
that be drank of it freely; and when they 
saw its effect upon him, they knew that 
he was drinking more freely than was 





for three or four days past, I’ve had to’ 


Mary came in just then with the mug 


er called out, “Come here, Molly, | want 


“Here, draw me some cider,”’ said he, 


The child’s countenance, which was 
animated when she came into the room, 


she evinced a strange reluctatice to do 


The next time I send you for a mug of 


yielded annually a rich harvest, and he! 


him. So they talked 
ovcdke Lyell him, and cane aut her 
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| bold to say, that he would become a sot | 

jin a few years, if he didn’t take care.+ 

| Nobody ventured to tell him this; and 1 

| don’t know that it would have done any 

good is they had. Men like him, rarely 

think themselves in danger, and are very 

aptto be offended if any one hints at the 

truth. 

Farmer Williams had a neighbor nam- 
ed Gambril, who was a poor degraded 
sot. He had once been in good circum- 
| stances; but drink had ruined him, and 
‘brought his family to want. No one re- 
spected Gambril. Thoughtless and cru- 
el boys hooted at or threw mud upon 

him, as he went staggering along the 
‘road; and men, when they spoke to him, 
did so rudely. He was a by-word, and 
an object of contempt or pity throughout 
the whole neighborhood. 

A few days afier Mr. Williams had re- 
marked upon the strange reluctance 
shown by Mary when asked to draw a 
mug of cider, Gambril went staggering 
past, just as the family were leaving the 
dinner-table. 

“Ob dear!” said Mrs, Williams, as 
she looked from the window, ‘there goes 
that miserable creature. What an object 
to go home to his family. 1 don’t won- 
der that poor Mrs. Gambril is heart-bro- 
ken.’ And she sighed as she turned a- 
way. E 
“He’s a worthless, drunken fellow,” 
said the farmer. ‘No good to himself 
or any body else. If I had my way with 
such men, | would send them all to the 
workhouse.” 

“What a hopeless life she must lead,” 
remarked Mrs. Williams, alluding to the 
wife of Gambril. 

“Yes; hopeless enough, no doubt,” 
said the farmer. 

* And, to all the suffering and toil she 
has to bear, to have this disgrace laid up- 
on herself and children. lt seems as if 
it would kill me!” 

While Mrs. Williams was speaking, 
litle Mary came and stood in front of 
her, and looked earnestly in her face. 

*Litule Maggy cries so, sometiines,”’ 
said the child. 

“Does she 2”? said Mrs. Williams, lay- 
ing her hand on Mary's head. ‘What 
makes her cry ?” 

“She cries when her father comes 
home staggering, us he went along just 
now. Oh! I know she will ery when she 
sces him.”” 

“Poor Maggy! 
her?” aii 

“Oh, yes!’? And Mary laid her face, 
with a sober air, down in her mother’s 
lap. 

While Mary stood thus, her father cal- 
led her and said, ** Come, Molly! | want 
you to get me a mug of cider.” Heh 
already lighted his pipe. 

Mary lilted her face, and turning, wi 
slowly toward her father, evincing the 
same reluctance to execute his Wishes 
that she had before shown. As 
reached out her hand to take the m 
her father saw that tears were in her bl 
eyes. 

“ What's the matter dear?” said he, 
kindly, putting anarm around his child, 
and drawing her to his side. As he did 
so, she laid her face down upon his knee 
and sobbed. 

“Why, Mary, child, what ails you?” 
inquired the farmer, feeling surprised.— 
** You needn't draw the cider, if you don’t 
want to; I can go and get it myself.” 

Mary sobbed a litle while, and then | 
her feelings became quiet. 

“Never mind, dear,” said her father, 
making a motion to rise. “1 will go 
into the cellar and get the cider.”’ 

As the father said this, Mary suddenly | 
and eagerly caught hold of his hand, | 
and drawing him down hard, said, * Oh, | 
no, no! Don't go and get it, father.” 

Farmer Williams was confounded by 
so unexpected an-appeal from litle Mary. 
He could not understand her. “ Notget 
it, child!’ said he. “ Why, what do 
you mean?”’ 

* Oh, no! Don’tdrink any more of it,” 
returned the child, earnestly. Mr. Ches- 
ter says you are nothing but a cider-bar- 
rel now, and will be as bad as Mr. Gain- 
bril before five years.” 

* Who said that?” asked the farmer 
in amazement. 

“ Mr. Chester,” replied the child, in- 
nocently. ‘1 heard him say so one day 
when I was over there. [le dida’t know 
that I was just outside of the window.” 

“ Mr. Chester said so!” ejaculated the 
astonished farmer. 

* Oh, yes,” added the child; “and 
Mrs. Chester says she pitics mother and 
me. I stole away and ran home a t 
asl could; andthenl criedso. But'you 
are not a cjder-barrel, and won't be like 
Mr. Gambril ?”’ 

“ No, dear, I will not,’’ said Mr. Wil- 
liams, recovering himself, and taking bis 
dear litle girlin hisarms. * There goes 
the mug out of the window! ’—and he 
threw it out as he spoke—*so you will 
never have to draw any more cider for 
me.”’ 

“ And you won't drink any more of 
it?”’ inquired the litle girl. 

“No not another drop!” replied the 
father, in the enthusiasm of the moment. 

“ Oh, | am so glad!” exclaimed Ma- 
ry, throwing her arms around her father’s 
neck 
’ Both Mr. and Mrs. Williams were af- 
fected to tears. And as soor as all had 
become again composed, the farmer went 
down into his cellar and set the taps of 
the three barrels of cider running. 

Since that time his apples 
gone to market, and nothing 
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Aint you sorry for 


| 


| 


' 


all 


than coffee has passed his lips. is 
happy again, for she sees no danger of 
her becoming like Mr. Gambril. 









|}to breathe over his smoke. 
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TOBACCO. . 


Tobacco is the filthof filths. In Ken- 
tucky and Virginia there is 9 great green 
worm, called the tobacco worm, and it 
feeds on the young leaves of this plant. 
This is believed to be the only thing that 
has life which cats tobacco, except one. 
That other thing is also a living creature 
and is said to be a reasonable creature. 
His reason informs him that his stomach 
is capable of sustaining life under almost 
any abuse. That nature has endowed 
that organ with a surprising power of re- 
sistance and that we can without imme- 
diate danger put almost any thing into it. 
There are certain outrages of this kind, 
which she (nature) will nottolerate, such 
as arsnec, rats-bane and verdergris. But 
by this reason it is settled that he may 
pour down vinegar and alcohol, acids, 
ether, oils, pepper, mustard, hot-water, 
and even tobacco, and although the stom- 
ach revolis the man lives. The brute 
creation sometimes take poison too, but 
this happens through mistake or starva- 
tion, ‘The rational creature takes it not 
»mistake, but ky design, and his study 
otto avoid it, but know how far he 
may indulge and keep his animal life. 

eSeme call the Virginia weed pungent, 
aromatic perfume. ‘Take for instance an 
old clay. pipe with a stem two inches long. 
This is pungent is it.. Take a stump of 
a cigar smoked up to the lips, this is aro- 
matic. Inhale a litle of the breath of a 
tobacco smoker, here you have the per- 
fume. Your old and hardened smoker 
how he delights to get to the windward 
of you with his twocent cigar. How he 
labors at the vile roll of tobacco with the 
suction power of his lungs, to get a good 
mouthful of the smoke. How leisurly 
he blows forth in a conical stream into 
your face. Is it offensive to him? by no 
means. It is odorous, it is incense. So 
is the mire to the wallowing sow, aroma 
to her hostrils. Your smoker enters a 
stage coach, hopes itis not offensive, and 
pulls away. Should he not bring a pot 
of asafetidaasa counteracting agent? We 
are told that in Spain the garlic is recei- 
ved asa delicacy; wonder if a confirmed 
smoker would consent to have garlics 
put under his nose in a stage coach. 

Your chewer is more decent. Some- 
times he spits on your dress; but that is 
inevitable; —he spits with care, but can- 
not control the precious liquid. His 
mouth, his breath, and his clothing, are 
all bedaubed with the golden juice. He 
is an object of disgust to his wife, (his 
sweetheart is not allowed to see it) and 
of alarm to all decent dressed company. 
But his influence ts comparatively limi- 
ted. The weed has the power to pene- 
trate every thing it touches. Breathe a 
few puffs into the head .of a lousy child, 
and the unwelcome inhabitants are spee- 
dily departing for the other world. Put 
a leaf of tobacco on the breast, and the 
subject shortly heaves and retches as in- 
tensely as if it had been taken into the 
stomach. It is death or nausea to every- 
thing but the chewer, smoker, and the 
tobacco worm. 

“Oh,” said a sweet bride the other day 
toa half civilized husband, “do leave 
off smoking; | had much rather you 
would chew.” She was right. The 
chewing is certainly a mitigation in favor 
of the public. It is not an abatement of 
a nuisance, but an amelioration. The 





| circle of consuming stench is diminish- 


The chewer does not force others 
Unless he 
spirts direciiy into your face aud eyes, 
you are not likely to consume any of his 
darling beverage. His mouth may take 
the appearance of tanned leather; but 
this is adistant object, effecting the taste 
and not the senses. He may by storing 


ed. 


a large cud of tobacco leaves in his cheek, | 
} form a protruberance at one corner of | 
his mouih, like a chip squirrel conveys | 


chestnuts (only the squirrel studies 
symetry by using both sides); but that is 
a family affair, with which the public 
have nothing todo. His bunch of chew- 
ed leaves is inside, out of sight in the 
main, at all events offensive only ccca- 
sionally. 

Now to the pipe aad the cigar. The 
pipe stem has made a hollow in the un- 
der lip, and a corresponding projection in 
the upper. The cigar has the same ef- 
fect, only the pipe generally takes the 
lefi corner and the cigar the right. One 
drags down its corver, and the other ele- 
vates its corner, which it surrounds with 
a beautiful pucker. 

Thus between them, the mouth origi- 
nally horizontal, takes an oblique posi- 
tion, adding greatly to the symetry of the 
face. “Nature being a poor judge of 
what is handsome and convenient, did 
not fix the lips with a place fora pipe 
stem and a cigur, in truth the continent 
whereon she placed the first man was so 
miserably provided, that it had no tobac- 
co uml the time of Queen Elizabeth. 

Suppose a man with a lighted cigar 
had walked into Paradise, his face carry- 
ing fire and smoke, would not our first 
parents have taken him for a demon?— 
would he have been suffered to remain 
there to mar the pleasure of that delight- 
ed garden! How many sweet scented 
shrubs would it been necessary for Adam 
to plant and tend, in order that the air 
should retain its balmy freshness. 

In short, it would have penetrated and 
contaminated every nook and corner of 
that summer retreat. We wonder why 
it is not more restored to by the way of 
comparison. For instance, if you wish 
to represent a most villainous sinell, is 
there any thing more strong or more re- 
pulsive. If you wish tostate a bold case 
of nausea and disgust, say it was as bad 
as tobacco juice. Mix all the ingredi- 
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picery and aloes, rhubarb and jalop, fish 
oil and asafetida, I had rather swallow a 
dose than the same quantity of Virginia 
weed. 

Your liquor man has an argument in 
favor of drink. Itis pleasant, it exhilar- 
ates, it raises him into the first heaven for 
at least a liule while before it plunges 
him into the seventh hell. But the weed 
it begins, continues and ends in stupefac- 
tion. It is neither excitement, drink or 
food. But 1 am getting long and prosy. 


The Home Departinent. 


We ask particular attention to the fol- 
lowing extract, taken from an article writ- 
ten by Professor Mapes. It originally 
appeared in the * Working Farmer,”’ of 
which he is the editor and proprietor: 


“ We have schools for the Army and 
for the Navy. We send commissioners 
abroad, continually, to collate the tactics 
and imprevements of other nations; and 
every collaueral branch of science con- 
nected with military engineering, is fos- 
tered by goverment patrontge. Eminent 
foreigners have ofien been placed in high 
office that we might profit by their ac- 
quirements as connected with these va- 
rious sub-departments. ‘The pupils at 
our military schools are taught many 
branches of even a simply ornamental 
character, to fitthem more completely to 
fill the character of gentlemen, as well as 
that of suldiers, and so it should be.— 
Fermers do not complain at this, alihough 
they pay four-fifths of the expense. But 
when has a commission exist:d under 
government for collecting information 
either at home or abroad, for the use of 
the agriculturist?) What organization 
has ever been made to ditfuse informa- 
tion on this all-important subject? In 
what bureau at Washington do we find 
an account of the organization of the 
Agricultural Colleges of Europe? What 
proportion of the public purse (four-fifths 
of which is firraished by farmers) has 
been expended for their benefit? 

What part of the four or five millions 
of dollars that has been paid for foster- 
ing inventions in the form of premiums 
and experiments, at the expense of gov- 
ernment, has been applied to inducing 
improvements in the construction of ag- 
riculiural implements, or improved modes 
ofculiure? Where are aur agricultural 
colleges? What other civilized country 
is withoutthem? 

Why is nota portion of the public do- 
main given to the States for the purpose 
of establishing and endowing Agricultu- 
ral Schools and Colleges?) Why have 
not our foreign ministers, consuls, &c., 
been instructed to collect the seeds and 
plants of other countries, for distribution 
through Mombers of Congress to their 
constituents ? 

Why is it that within twenty miles of 
New York, hundreds of farmers have 
never seen a globe artichoke, or cauli- 
flower, while the markets of Rurope and 
even those of our own country contain 
them? Why should not these whole- 
some luxuries be disseminated through- 
out the land? 

Ilow long has the iron ploughshare 
been introduced into our counry, an! 
how long since its general adoption ?— 
Has its use not increased the amount of 
agricultural product of our country fifty 
per cent.? and as she value of agricultu- 
ral products was $5,400,000,000 value 
in 1848, have we not been the gainers of 
a larger amount by its use, than by any 
other invention of modern times, not 
even excepting the improvements in Cot- 
ton machinery ! Does not England, at 
this time, by the use of subsoil ploughs, 
and other agricu'tural improvements, get 
un average of more than double the 
amount of product from a similar area of 
jland?> And why is this state of things 
| suilured to ex’st? 

Would not a properly organized Ilome 
Departnent be able to suggest to Con- 
gress methods for remedy ing these evils? 

What wou!d be the probable effect, if 
the mechanical ingenuity of the country 
could be engaged in improving farmers’ 
implements! Suppose that each year, 
for the last ten years, a premium of ten 
thousand dollars had been offered for 
the best improvement in the plough ; can 
any one doubt that a machine would 
have been invented that would have in- 
creased the amount of products one per 
cent.? And if so, would not this have 
added to our permanent wealth fifty-four 
millions of dollars per annum? Would 
not such an increase of production lead 
to an increase of mercantile activity, and 
thus to national wealth? Apart from mo- 
netary considerations, we live under a 
government of written law ; and we call 
upon our citizens to obey that law. We 
know, that with the exception of such 
States and Districts as have improved 
modes of agriculture, the plodding farmer 
cannot afford to educate his children ;— 
and that until he is enabled to advantage 
by the improved processes of more fortw- 
nate localities, he cannot do so. The 
few States where education is easily ob- 
tained, must not forget that a number 
nearly or quite equal to one-quarter of 
our whole population cannot read the very 
law which they are called upon to obey. 

To remedy this evil is part of the 
legitimate duty of a Home Department. 

** A prosperous agricultural district is 
never without patriots to defend it” Let 
our whole country be in this position, 
and a small but experienced standing ar- 
my would supply us with officers in ca- 
ses of emergency; while an educated 
agricultural community would find apt 
recruits, who would be good soldiers, if 
so officered, in one month. 

We learn from the ploughing matches 
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of the American and other Institutes, that 


differences in the shape of the plough- 
share alone will make a saving in the 
amount of power necessary to move them 
of thirty-three and a third per cent. Let 
a Home Department but make the best 
form known in a manner to be believed 
by our farmers, and they can plough one- 
third deeper with about the same amount 
of power. Does any well-informed agri- 
culturist at this day doubt that such an 
average increase in the depth of plough- 
ing would give an increase of wealth in 
five years of more than all the legisla- 
tive wisdom of our Representatives in 
Congress could give us by other means. 
in ten years ? 

Let our political economists ask them- 
selves the question, why France, with all 
the faults of'an unstable gover: y and 
without the advantages arising from pro- 
fitable colonies, has been enabled to war’ 
with half Europe and still be less in debs 
than most other nations? It is because 
she holds the whole world under contri- 
bution for the products of her industry; . 
while the fostering aid of her various 
Home Departments of government, ena- 
bles France not only to supply her home 
consumption with agricultural products, 
but you can find even her perishable 
products of the field, in any market of 
the world, that can be reached during the 
time required for itsdecay. France has 
agricultural colleges of every grade.— 
We find the peers of the realm acting as 
professors in those colleges; and one of 
them requires of those entering as stu- 
dents, that they should have previously 
passed through some other college, that 
their knowledge of the adjunct scienccs 
might be such as to fit them for the high- 
er study of agriculture. If such a sys- 
tem be found profitable and proper where 
but few are land owners, how much 
more requisite itis in a country where 
every laborer may till his own acres. 








0<— The nurse of the Emperor of Russia 
has been appointed a general.—Exchange. 

The making of a general out of a nurse, is 
not much worse than the practice of purcha- 
sing commissions for mere children in Eng- 
land. A nobleman hearing a noise in the 
nursery, inquired of the servant what was 
the matter. The reply was, “the major és 
erying for more milk porridge.” 
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AARON HINCHMAN, 


BOOK AND FANCY 


JYUBCRINVGR, 
SALEM, O1F70. 


Pv All kinds of Plain and Faney Job work done 
at the Oflice of the “Homestead Journ Hy on the 
shorwesi gouce and on ipo terest terns. 

Ojlice one door North of B, W. Williams’ Store. 

January 3rd, tf. 


BENJAMIN BOYWN, 
WHOLESALE AND RETALL 
GROCER, 
TEA-DEALER, FRUITERER, 
AND DEALER IN 
Pitlsburgh Manufactured Articles. 
No. 141, Liberty Street, 
PITTSBURGH, 


DRY GOODS & GROUERIES, 


BOOTS and SHOES, (Eastern and Wes- 
tern,) Drugs and Medicines, Paints, Oil 
and Dye Stuffs, cheap as the cheapest, and 
good asthe best, constantly forsale at 
TRESCOTTS, 
Salem, 0. Ist mo. 30th. 


DAVID WOODKUFF, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, SULKIES, &e 

A general assortment of carriages constant- 
ly on hand, made of the best materials and 
in the neatest style. All work warranted. 

Shop on Main street, Salem, O. 
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OHIO. 
New Garden; David L, Galbreath, and | 
Johnson. 
Columbiana ; Lot Holmes. 
Cool Springs; Mahlon Irvin. 
Berlin; Jacob H. Barnes. 
Marlboro; Dr. K. G. Thomas. 
Canfield ; John Wetmore. 
Lowellville; John Bissell. 
Youngstown; J. S. Johnson. 
New Lyme; Marsena Miller. 
Selma; Thomas Swayne. 
Springboro; Ira Thomas. 
Harvevsburg; V. Nicholson. 
Oakland; Elizabeth Brooke. 
Chagrin Falls ; S. Dickenson. 
Columbus; W. W. Pollard. 
Georgetown; Ruth Cope. 
Bundysburg; Alex. Glenn. 
Farmington; Willard Curtis. 
Bath; J. B. Lambert. 
Ravenna; Joseph Carrol?. 
Wilkesville; Hannah T. Thomas. 
Southington; Caleb Greene. 
Mt. Union; Joseph Barnaby. 
Semnteas te Cope. 
ichfield; Jerome Harlburt, Elijah 
Lodi; Dr. Sill. emg 
Chester ~ Roads; Adam Sanders. 
Painesville; F. McGrew. 
Franklin Mills; Isaac Russell. 
Granger; L. Hill. 
Hartford; G. W. Bushnell, and Wr. 
J. Bright. 
Garrettsville; A. Joiner. 
Andover; A. G. Garlick and J. F. Whit. 
more. 
Achor Town; A. G. Richardson 
INDIANA. 
Winchester; Clarkson Pucket 
Economy ; Ira C. Maulsby. 
Penn ; John I.. Michner. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Pittsburgh; H. Vashon, 


A good family Horse, 6 years old, for 
sale. Enquire of Jas. Baanasy. 








